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| Modern Battle | 
Army Talk By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON k 


$2.00 


By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY This is 0 book on todey's was--saaeaaag ii 
of small units in a dozen or more battles ranging | 


ue , the campaign in Poland to the airborne attack on Cres 
Plenty of Maps. 


$2.00 











Infantry in Battle 


There are hours of pleasurable 

















reading in this familiar dictionary | * viahiens 
Now in a new edition Infantry in Battle is the standard 
of soldier speech. Every soldier book for the study of Infantry tactics. D 
The smoke and fog of battle are brushed aside to dis 
will enjoy thumbing through it. close the realities of warfare through the use of actual if 
, historical examples, described for the most part by men 
i who experienced them. 
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F Machine Gunner’s Handbook oi 
50¢ Le’ 
This new (third) edition of the Machine Gunner’s Handbook contains more He 
information than ever before. 
Machine gunnery is a complex art but this new compilation contains all the r 
material essential for machine gunners in an Infantry heavy-weapons company. the 
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How to Become 


an Officer, U. S. The Fourth Horseman 


By LT. COL. J. H. DOHERTY, Finance Department 


Army $1.00 
Every soldier wants to leave his affairs in good order 
By LT. COL. ARTHUR VOLLMER before he leaves for the world’s battlefields and this book 
A real guide to the uninitiated. contains complete instructions for the preparation of al 
papers and data. 
$1.00 You should gel your cop) today. 
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For training in— 
STREET FIGHTING 
AMBUSHING PATROLS 


NOISELESS KILLING 
HARRYING OF LARGER FORCES 


DESTRUCTION OF ARMORED CARS AND TANKS 


Guerrilla Warfare 


By BERT LEVY 


Describes the techniques learned by actual experience 
in Palestine, Mexico, Nicaragua and Spain. 


“There are no Marquis of Queensberry rules in 
this war, says Yank Levy, and his Guerrilla Warfare 
shows he means it. This little paper-bound Penguin 
edition (25c) is a manual of individual fighting, and 
its pages bristle with suggestions for action. Yank 
Levy is no theorist, he’s a practical fighter.” —Harry 
HANSEN in the New York World-Telegram. 


In Guerrilla Warfare “you can get complete and 
detailed instructions about how to slit a Nazi's 
throat. You can also learn how to put a Nazi tank 
out of business, alone or with the help of a friend.” 
—TALBOT LAKE for World Feature Service. 


“Yank” Levy has reached the conclusion that the 
answer to the fascists’ total war is the citizens’ total 
war, in which every man is a soldier. . . . Half an 
hour after reading it quite respectable ladies are not 
infrequently seen . practicing the back-knife 
thrust with the kitchen silver —FLETCHER PRATT in 
Book-of-the-Month Club News. 


“His book is a brief, businesslike discussion of con- 
temporary strategy, tactics and tricks for people 
caught in an invasion, with dozens of helpful hints 
on hamstringing, backstabbing, sniping and other 
dust-biting dodges.” —Time. 


1to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 


51 or more copies: 


17¢ each 
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The War and the World 


The Impact of War $2.50 


By PENDLETON HERRING 


The finest modern book on our government and 
its military strength. 


Armies on W heels 


By S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Brilliant thought on today’s war by the military 
expert of the Detroit News. 


$2.50 


The Nature of Modern Warfare 
By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern war in 
fluent language. 


$1.25 


War and National Policy $1.00 


A bibliography of some 350 books and 200 articles 
in periodicals are listed in this outline. 


The German Army 
By DR. HERBERT ROSINSKI 


A thorough account by a former German expert 
on strategy. 


$4.00 


German Psychological Warfare $2.50 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 
A summary of the Nazi Army’s uses of psychology. 


Great Soldiers of Two World Wars $3.50 
By H. A. DeWEERD 


The editor of Military Affairs writes short biogra- 
phies of 12 leaders. 


America’s Strategy in W orld Politics $3.75 
By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale 


involving the geography of international politics, 
trade and armed strength. 
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Looking Ahead 








If we had had a Dr. Seuss or a Peter Arno a: 
would be leading off this column with a dra 
courageous dowager turning back Rommel's 
the vicinity of Knightsbridge in the desert, by 


perious tilt of her chin(s) and the commanding gest 


of a fairish imitation of a trafhe cop restraining traff 
The dowager, according to the story told us nt] 
is a patriotic lady and one who could never say no w her 


asked to serve on a committee. At a luncheon he, 


ner, whose sole objective was to make con 


politely inquired as to how the Libyan campaign 


on \ 
was the reply I've 


been so busy with the Red Cross I haven't been able 1 


coming along. “Terrible, my dear,” 
give it a minute of individual attention in more than - 
week.” 

Even without the inspiring presence of this brave lady 
the British and their allies have been doing tolerabl, 
well in dealing with Marshal Rommel’s considerabl 
forces. To learn how the British fight in the desert turn 


o “Destruction of an Army” in this issue. The second 
half will appear next month. 


better half. 


Confidentially, it’s the 


It may be trite to repeat that the war in the desert i 
only one phase in this complex War for the World, but 
the fighting done there and on all of the other fronts is 
anything but trite. And if we may borrow a phras 
seemingly beloved by certain military minds, on th 
Russian front the situation is most obscure of all. W« 
plan to lessen that obscurity by producing some author 
tative intelligence on the great battles the soldiers o! 
the Soviet have fought and are fighting. The material 
we hope to bring you will be not only exclusive but 
penetrating. 


Then, to round out a Journat for solid August read 
ing, we hope to have, among other things, a readable 
piece from the agile typewriter of Captain James W. 
Bellah on how to handle prisoners of war; a down-to 
earth exposition on the hows and whys of training 
Army drivers by Richard Gordon McCloskey; 
practical discussion of oral orders by high commanders 
written by a British major general. All these are from 
the top drawer, but the second drawer isn’t bad at all, 
either. 


and a 
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LEADERSHIP FOR AMERICAN ARMY LEADERS 


By LT. COL. EDWARD LYMAN MUNSON, JR. 


The everyday problems of leaders in America’s growing Army of fighting men are 
discussed in Leadership for American Army Leaders. 

It is as solid as a sergeant-major . . . as modern as a brand new second lieutenant. 

Every soldier will be a better leader and a better soldier through studying Leader- 
ship for American Army Leaders. 1 


Now in its Second Printing! 
$1.00 








THE Here's a Series of Books That Will 


Broaden Your Knowledge of 


STORY OF Our Armed Forces— 


W hat the Citizen Should Know About: 
OUR AIR THE NAVY .............. $2.50 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 
THE ARMY 
FORCES By Lt. Harvey S. Ford 
THE COAST GUARD .... 
By Hickman Powell 
By THE MARINES 
By Capt. John H. Craige 
OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS, $2.50 
By Major James E. Hicks 
THE ARMY ENGINEERS .... $2.50 
BRIG. GEN. IRA C. EAKER By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson 
THE AIR FORCES ........... $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 
The Army Flyer. . $2.75 MODERN WAR 
By Fletcher Pratt 
Winged Warfare. 3.00 CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
By W. D. Binger & H. H. Railey 


LT. GEN. H. H. ARNOLD 


and 














Civilian Defense of the United States 


By COLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY and LIEUTENANT HODDING CARTER 


A readable, complete review of a vital task that is closely related to military operations. 


$2.50 
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Company Duties 


an invaluable checklist of those varied activities 
known as “housekeeping” is a handbook that 
should be available to every company officer, 
noncom and key private. 


Part of the many company duties listed are 
prescribed in regulations, but the larger part 
consists of those heretofore unwritten admin- 
istrative customs that have evolved into more 
or less standard practice. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 
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Keep ‘em Rolling 


A Driver’s Handbook 


A little book with a big PUNCH, Keep ’em 
Rolling will mesh with every driver in your 
outfit. He'll respond to the man-in-the-shop 
language and to the forty-five cartoons. 


Pocket-sized and bound in a durable, flexible 
cloth cover. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 
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Meet Our Authors 


Dr. H. A. DEWEERD is professor of history at Denison Uni 
versity and a former editor of Military Affairs, th 





eons) 
of the American Military Institute. He has co; reer 
numerous articles to The INFantry Journat in ¢}, past 
and is the author of a penetrating study of the militan 
leaders of the First World War and of the present war up 
to 1941. 


* 


From his coign of vantage in the War Department By 
reau of Public Relations, COLONEL R. ERNEST Dupuy js 
well qualified to speak on the problems that arise in the 
necessary job of withholding news of value to the enemy 
Colonel Dupuy was appointed to the Regular Army after 
National Guard World War service as a Field Artillen 
officer in 1920. He is co-author of a book published and 
well-received in the middle 1930's. The title was If War 
Comes. It came, and one of the results was another book 
Civilian Defense of the United States, with Lieutenan: 
Hodding Carter as co-author. 


* 


COLONEL EDGAR ERSKINE HUME, Medical Corps, has led 
such a varied and busy life that it is difficult to determine 
the most relevant highlights of his career. In the light of 
present events it is beguiling to note that he served in the 
Italian Army from the time of the entrance of the 
Italians in the First World War until the United States 
entered when he transferred to the Medical Corps of his 
native land. He was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal and a number of decorations from Balkan and 
other Allied countries for his work in combating typhus 
in the Balkans after the Armistice. Professionally Colo 
nel Hume is a graduate of Johns Hopkins University and 
has studied at the University of Munich, the University 
of Rome, Harvard University, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and—this is for all Doughboys to read—the 
Advanced Class at The Infantry School. As we intimated 
at the beginning, this is but a fragmentary account of 
the Colonel's career. If you are curious for more we refe: 
you to Who's Who in America and the November 
December, 1935, issue of The INFANTRY JouRNa! 





* 


The “Authors” editor of The INFANTRY JourNAL back in 
1935 produced a half-column essay on the life and times 
of COLONEL ALDEN H. waltt, Chemical Warfare Service, 
and it was to that sketch that we turned when it came 
time to prepare this note. The highlights of that essay re 
veal that Colonel Waitt was an instructor in chemistry 
prior to the First World War; that he was gas ofhcer of 
the 29th Division in France; and that among other tours 
of-duty during the “long armistice” he was twice an in 
structor and secretary of the Chemical Warfare School. 
He was editor of Chemical Warfare from 1921-24. 
Writings from his pen, which strangely enough contains 
ordinary blue-black writing fluid rather than some hell- 
ish chemical concoction, have appeared in the Journal of 
the American Chemical Society and Army Ordnance as 
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The Headlines and the War 


There was once an American general named U.S. Grant who wrote to « felloy 
general saying “I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all summer,” 

The battle Grant was talking about was a big one for the war he was fight. 
ing. But in this war, now, it would seem like a scrap between a couple of squads fe! 
The forces that fought in Virginia in 1864 were not one-fiftieth the size of theffY° | 
armies now in the field. And they were fighting in their own back yards, how.fgC#” 
ever gallant and able as soldiers and leaders the men of those armies were *" 
Whereas the War for the World of today—and tomorrow—covers all the seas of gS 
the world and most of its lands. um 

There are a lot of Americans today who want to apply Grant’s words to age?“ 
war that is fifty times bigger. They have gathered the idea somehow that a " 
summer of short gasoline and sugar-—and of heavy production and a bit of and 
hard fighting-—is going to be énough to win against the strongest armies andj P' 
most vicious enemies in the whole history of the world. And according to Ot 
Cecil Brown of CBS, there are already some in the country who think it will Ve 
all be over so soon that saving the rubber of tires is already nonsense. that 

In Editor and Publisher for May 23 (Editor and Publisher is an Army and and 
Navy Register for newspaper men) Nat Floyd, a Manila newspaperman whof 
was with our trcops on Bataan, took a full-page ad of his own to protest against ‘ed 
the treatment of war news in American papers. And The INFANTRY JOUR. ee 
NAL thinks he’s right when he lays the trouble mainly on the desk of thef.’ 
headline writer. \ . 

‘“. . . I£3,000 Chinese,” he says, “catch 300 Japs in a canefield and slaughter thal 
them, we leave out the numbers and hail victory. I’ve seen more dead Japs than" 
that on Bataan, in one bunch, and it didn’t change anything.” E 

“There must be some slanting of the news and headlines in our favor,” he 
continues. “But we're overdoing it. I complain because this fantastic prac. 
tice is helping keep our people complacent. . . . How would it be to start ri 
playing war stories on their merit?” 

“With all my heart,” he goes on, “I urge you to stop and ask yourself how 
in hell we can win without killing Japs and Germans? 

“Are our people so dainty you can’t mention such a thing? Even when their 
own lives and freedom are at stake?” 

And in his appeal at the end he asks every man on a newspaper or a maga 
zine to ‘‘let the people be afraid, as they damn sure have a right to be now: 

they'll quit walking around with fatuous grins on their faces and get to 

ME 4 Se | 

“In the name of their lives and freedom,” he begs in conclusion, ‘‘don' 
keep telling our people how good we are with unjustified emphasis in news 
stories and misleading headlines. It has put us on the spot. Hollywood isn‘ 
writing the script for this show. Let’s face reality. Quick.” 
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\l: Floyd has seen battle. He has seen it in this war. He has seen us lose 
j he {rst of our fights. He has seen the strength and guts of our foes overcome 
by the hardest of fighting as well as by numbers—the strength and guts of 
nur own fighting men. He says, as The INFANTRY JOURNAL itself has 


a heen saying, that the job before us is the most desperate fight that mankind 
ar ever proposed to carry FOuEN, | j on 
ads HOW long will it take: Will it take just asummer? Or two, or three, or five? 
the io man short of the highest command can answer that question. And nobody 
row.qyean with accuracy. And certainly no soldier or citizen of any rank, who doesn’t 
vere Mave access CO the immense details of war, the secret reports, the confidential 
as ofgpummaries and estimates, can possibly be justified in thinking that a single 
summer can bring the close, put cars again on the roads, and sugar in plenty 
to gpppack in the bin. | | 
at a Without any more dope than the average newspaper or magazine editor— 
it offend nowhere near as much as some of the big ones—but with something of 
a practical background in matters of war, it has seemed to The INFANTRY 
mm OURNAL from the beginning that this would probably be a war of years 
ig to ; ) 4 we years, 
will’ ¢ hope with the world that it can be over sooner. But we look at the forces 
that seek the world, and at what they have won and where they have reached to, 
andgend think of the tremendous national and international might of arms it is yet 
who most likely to take to win. And we see no troops or fleets sailing homeward, ae 
ins (quadrons flying back, through the autumn skies with final victory in the War 


up. por the World behind them. 
Victory by then there well may be. Victories in battles of sea, air, and ground. 


hea. ; 4 
‘ictories that will bring lost areas back to our Allies and ourselves. Victories 

htergtnat will show our Allies and our enemies the will and the power of Ameri- 

han 22 arms—that will point with steel fingers in the new, the reversed, the ulti- 


mate direction of the War. But not the final victory. 
» hey if U.S. Grant had happened to high command in this later and greater war 
ie might have written to a fellow general the same stout proposal to “fight it 


yrac- t ae ’ 

start qout: But he would never have limited himself to a single season. He knew 
oo much about war for that. He would have probably said, “I propose to fight 

how it out on this line if it takes all summer and winter, and the whole of the next 


our or five as well.”’ 
heir CTant’s thought was a thought of keeping at it. Of keeping on hammering 
and attacking a stubborn foe no matter how long it took to win. 

That’s the thought we must keep in our heads. Our plans must be for a war 
bf any duration. Our commanders and those of our Allies, plus possible in- 
ernal assistance in the hostile and conquered nations might conceivably end 
he war in a period of months. But the chances of war seem to be that we'd 
better figure on a period counted in years, and say to ourselves, every man and 

oman of America, ‘‘Five months or five years—this war is mine to fight for 
ny life. I shall help and fight with my heart and strength as long as it takes. 
ind if I have not begun to fight, I swear to do so now.” 
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This is the finest piece of official writing we have seen in this war. There have bee 
forceful directives produced by every army fighting our enemies, and those T hie 
Journat has been able to find have appeared in its pages. But this is the best of «ll. 

It was issued simply as “Notes on Training’ by a general with a Coast Artillery com. 
mand in an overseas theater. We'd like to name him. And we'd like to name ever) 
man who may have contributed to the writing. Often the written materials of train- 
ing are the work of several official pens. But the sustained power of this one—its 
direct, vigorous assault upon faulty leadership—probably shows it to be the writing 
of a single man. 

Our first idea, when we saw that it was directed at the leaders of a Coast Artillery unit, 
was to edit it over and give it an Infantry slant. Then we decided it was too good to 
change, just as it stood. We figured that INFANTRY JouRNAL readers wouldn't have 
the slightest trouble applying it, without any change, to themselves or their units 
wherever it happened to fit. 

Directives with the strength and clarity of this one do more to reach the minds and 
hearts of an Army than a thousand pages of the usual official material. We'd like 
to bet big odds that here was one issue from the mimeograph that every officer in the 
outfit read—and took to heart. Orders can be issued this way by every commander 
who will seek out the man in his outfit who can put them down in words that get out 
of the rut of official writing and reach into the minds of his men. He may not equal 
these “training notes,” for they are superior indeed. But he can come near them. 


To the unit commander: 


You are a leader of men, at war against an enemy who is cunning, determined, well supplied. 
and highly trained. He has been prepared for this war by concentrated, all-out training meas 
ures which have made him individually and collectively a skilled and ingenious enemy. In the 
words of a flight lieutenant who was recently in Malaya: “These fellows know more tricks than 
will ever be learned by the Germans . . . the first attack, believe me, will surprise you.” 

Your enemy knows his job. He knows his equipment and how to use it. He knows how to 
overcome obstacles by utilizing any and all immediate means at hand. He is not going to be 
stopped either by halfway preparations or halfway fighting. When the attack begins he’s ready. 

The question is: Are you equally ready? Do you know your job? Do your men know theirs’ 

And do you honestly realize that readiness for battle is a matter of hard and intelligent train 
ing. Or are you waiting for the fight to begin in order to find out? 

As the responsible commander of your men do you know they are ready—or do you simply 
think they are? Or hope they are? Is your unit one of those in which inspections revealed there 
were men who had never seen a first-aid kit opened? Who did not know how to set their rifle 
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<jolts?- Who knew little or nothing about scouting, cover and concealment? Whose gas masks 
hac broken eyepieces? Whose bayonets would not fit on the studs of their rifles? Do you think 
she bayonet of the Japanese soldier is not going to fit when he needs it? 

e you driving hard, every possible hour to train your men individually and as a unit to be 
mor. than a match for their enemy? Or are you loitering, leaving to chance your duties as a 
leader, your responsibility to every man in your command to teach him to outsmart and outfight 
any cnemy, both as an individual and an artillery team? 

Higher authority can and does plan the scope of training which will properly train your men 
and vour unit for combat. But the implementing of this training is yours—you are the unit leader 
who has the final responsibility and the ultimate close contact with the soldier himself. 

\cfer to your training directive. Study it carefully; comply with it exactly. It has not been 
hastily written, or written just to fill time, to get out another memorandum. On the contrary, it 
has been carefully written, every word of it. It has been the subject of much thought and plan- 
ning. It is based upon the long experience of your commanding general, who is not guessing at 
what needs to be done to train both you and your men. He knows. He knows also the difficulties 
you are up against, the time you have available, and the urgency of the mission before you. And 
these, too, have been carefully considered in assigning you a training task you must accomplish. 

(he training objectives as stated in the directive are a vital goal to be attained by you in train- 
ing your men as individual combat soldiers and your unit as a combined combat team. You 
would do well to frame these objectives and put them up where you will never lose sight of 
them, where you will see them daily, confronting you with a direct and honest question: “Am 
| accomplishing these objectives—all of them?” 

The Coast Artillery individual and battery are no longer protected “concrete” soldiers facing 
a single seaward front. The initial attack may come from any direction. It may be made by 
air, by massed infantry advancing from the rear, by paratroops, by heavily armed infiltration 
units. You may well find yourself engaged in an all-out ground battle before you have ever seen 
a hostile naval vessel or fired a single artillery shot. 

Consider the objectives stated in the training memorandum. Visualize the individual soldier 
standing before you. Visualize him from head to feet. Have you taught him that the inside 
head-band of his helmet is adjustable, or does he neglect wearing it because it pinches his head? 
Have you taught him the location of neck arteries, or is another soldier someday to die because 
this man of yours didn’t know how to apply a tourniquet? Have you taught him to wear his 
identification tags; do you inspect to see that he does? Have you taught him how to adjust, wear, 
and care for his gas mask? How to use his bayonet? His rifle? Have you taught him what armor- 
piercing small arms ammunition is for and why it is issued? Or is your automatic rifleman go- 
ing to fire at a landing boat with ball ammunition, while the armor-piercing he needs remains in 
his belt—or in an ammunition storage box somewhere? Have you inspected his shoes, taught 
him the importance of caring for his feet? Or are the soles worn half through, and would this 
soldier soon be without any shoes at all if he were suddenly cut off from his unit and isolated in 
the field? 

Can he scout, make his way as silently through brush as the Japanese? Could he use a com- 
pass if he had to? Can he dig a foxhole, a hasty trench? Does he know whether the barbed wire 
in front of him is properly or improperly strung to protect him? Can he throw a grenade? Iden- 
tify gas? Carry a message and get to his destination? Have you taught him, every man, enough 
about the machine gun and automatic rifle so that if his own weapon were gone, or if a regular 
machine-gun crew became casualties, he could step in and load, sight, and fire those weapons? 

Have you taught him gunnery, or merely how to mechanically operate an instrument with- 
out understanding it? Can your deflection-board operator also operate the range-percentage cor 
rector? Could the chief-of-breech become gun-pointer if he had to? 

Have you taken advantage of the God-given intelligence of the American soldier and taught 
him the WHY of some of these things? Or are you still in only the who-what-where-and-when 









































stage? Do your men generally know the principles of a defense plan? Do they know coas 
lery tactics? Basic infantry tactics? Do they know the mission of your own unit and how yoy 
propose to accomplish that mission? Have you passed on to them vital intelligence infor:,,tioy 
about the enemy? How he operated in Malaya, and Singapore, and Java? How he is equiped? 
How he attacks? The ruses and trickery he has displayed—and will display again? D., yoy, 
men know, for example, that the Japanese from boyhood practice and pride themselves 
of the bayonet? 

The same type scrutiny may be made of your unit training as a whole. Have your men prac. 
ticed your local defense plan, or is it just on paper or still in the talking stage? Do your men as 
a unit know the principles of ground combat? Have you ever actually practiced them? Do you 
know with certainty that you can carry on your primary artillery mission no matter what hap- 
pens or is your artillery drill a peacetime routine? Can you conduct fire if all communications 
go out? And do you know that at Hong Kong this was exactly what happened? Could you con- 
duct fire under a simultaneous air or gas attack? Could you adjust fire based on only such spot. 
ting as you, yourself, can accomplish at the guns? Do you realize that naval targets may be fast. 
moving, fast-maneuvering, and smoke-screened? Have you trained your first sergeant, your next 
senior sergeant, and the next senior sergeant, to fire your guns skillfully in case you and vour 
other officers become casualties? Have they ever actually practiced doing it? Have you given 
your enemy credit for knowing your battery location, your methods of fire control and adjust- 
ment? Have you tried to visualize every emergency that may arise and prepare for those emerg. 
encies? Have you drilled and trained your unit in what to do when these things happen? 

These are some of the objectives, and their accomplishment all has the same answer: The 
training you give your men and how you conduct it. . 

Consider the training memo again as to conduct of training. The manner in which good 
thorough training is conducted is as important as the nature of the training itself. There are vital 
precepts which inexperienced officers all too seldom know. 

The first and foremost is “know your stuff,” know your own job. Never get up before a group 
of men and read to them from a field manual or other text. To do so is an admission of ignor- 
ance and inability on your part. If the material to be covered is new to you, study it before you 
begin instruction. Ninety per cent of leadership is the confidence men have in their leader that 
he knows his job and knows what he’s talking about. 

Supervise your training. Supervision means actual physical presence and participation. It 

oes not mean staying in the battery office or performing other duties. Neither does it mean an 
assembly of two or more officers standing off to one side and chatting while a noncommissioned 
officer conducts the training. 

Keep a record of training progress. Elaborate charts and colored pins for the battery office 
may look well, but they are too often not an honest record of accomplishment. What the unit 
commander needs to know is the exact training status of every man—has Brown finished gas in- 
struction, has Smith completed bayonet instruction. If instruction has been only partial the rec- 
ord should so indicate. If a man has had no instruction at all, the fact should stand out. Other. 
wise, someday Brown is going to be the first gas casualty, and Smith is going to be bayoneted. 

Utilize the value of training films and slides to the utmost possible extent. Remember that 
one picture is worth ten thousand words. But also remember that pictures and words by them- 
selves will not suffice. All theoretical instruction must be followed by practical application. No 
man ever learned agility and skill in use of the bayonet just from pictures and words. 

Note carefully the list of training topics attached as an inclosure to the training memoran- 
dum. These have been carefully selected. They will be given top priority. Many of them have 
been broken down into sub-topics. One reason this was done was to indicate to you that most 
field manuals contain vastly more information of value than you realize. Dig into your manuals. 


The title that shows from a bookshelf is not even a partial indication of the many important sub- 
topics that lie within. 
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(.unners’ instruction pamphlets are valuable aids if you use them properly. But if used only 
«o teach a man to parrot the printed answers to the printed questions, they are worse than value- 
less. For his answers will indicate a knowledge he does not possess. 

1» not assume that a man is trained because he once qualified as an expert observer or once 
had rifle marksmanship in a replacement center. Training is an unending procedure, and plenty 
of “experts” have a lot left to learn. 

Take advantage of spare moments. How many of you, for example, during the dark of early 
alert periods have utilized this period to talk to your men, to instruct them, to teach them how 
they can determine direction by the North Star, or to discuss night tactics or night fire-control? 

The general plan in the training memorandum allows time for ample “breaks” or rest periods. 
Take advantage of these. Training that becomes tedious defeats its own end. Ten minutes of 
hard, alert, energetic work is worth two hours of dawdling and tedium. For the same reason vary 
the instruction given. Demand that your men pay attention during instruction and realize that 
it is part of your job to keep them interested. 

Never bluff. You won't fool an American soldier—not for long anyway. If you don’t know 
the answer to a question be frank and admit so, and say you will find out the answer. Above all, 
be sure that you do find out. 

Plan your training to be progressive. Select an important topic your men need to know and 
see it through. If your training schedule is just a printed list of assorted topics to look busy and 
imposing, you will be no farther along next month than you were this month. 

There is still a further point to effective training, and that is the welfare and high morale of 
your men. You cannot expect a man to respond enthusiastically to instruction when he is un- 
comfortable, carelessly fed, dirty and deprived of a bath, poorly quartered even under field con- 
ditions, or dull spirited because he has had no relaxation. Look to your men’s comfort, their 
mess, their quarters, their recreation, their every need. Especially look to the welfare of those 
men in isolated stations and positions. Would you like to be serving up at the end of some of 
those long upward trails, day after day without being relieved, unbathed and without a place to 
bathe, night after night without a light to read by, a place to write, a comfortable place to sit? 

Don’t say these are war problems that can’t be licked. They can be licked. A good unit com- 
mander who has the interests of his men at heart has the eye to see what’s needed and the energy 
and resourcefulness to see that it’s supplied. 

And don’t stop halfway either. “Eyewash” may be a term you last heard in peacetime, but it 
has a wartime value as well. It has a direct and immediate effect upon the morale and organiza- 
tional pride of your men, and the impression which others get of the general condition and efh- 
ciency of your unit. A little paint on the inside of bunkhouse walls—men’s names neatly let- 
tered on signs before their tents—racks for clothes—holders for knick-knacks—a neat log railing 
around an outdoor drinking fountain—whatever name you call them, eyewash or not, they raise 
men’s morale. They turn a camp into a home. They change dreary surroundings into some- 
thing pleasant to look at and cheerful to endure. 

You have a big job to do, a hard and vital one—a life-and-death job that nobody else can do for 
you. It is beside the point to think in terms of victory or defeat. If you think in terms of your 
men all else will take care of itself. Think of Private Jones, a soldier in your unit. ‘Tomorrow an 
attack begins. Have you seen to it that Private Jones is ready and trained to do his job? Are you 
willing, after it is over, to think back on the duties and responsibilities you had and to carry for 
the rest of your life the knowledge you failed to meet them? Are you willing, after it is over, to 
face the mother and father of an American soldier named Jones and answer the question they 
are going to demand of you? 

“Johnny? Yes, I knew him. He was in my battery; he was one of my men. He didn’t have a 
chance. A stud was bent—on his rifle—his own bayonet wouldn't fit—there was a machine gun 
nearby, but Johnny didn’t know how to use one. I failed him.” 

Think it over. 
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DESTRUCTIO 


The Libyan campaign was the first example of a 
desert war between two fully mechanized armies. The 
nature of the country presented special problems—great 
distances, lack of water, and absence of cover—but its 
very size and featurelessness offered the fullest ad- 
vantages to the army possessing superior mobility. 

To understand the course of the campaign itself, and 
the conditions in which it was fought, it is necessary to 
form a mental picture both of the immediate theatre 
of war and of the gigantic background of desert. And 
here a word of caution is needed, for the flowery phrases 
of novels and of fifty-year-old guide books, conceived 
in the days when camels plodded silently from one 
oasis to another, no longer apply. The odor of romance 
must give way to the smell of petrol; journeys which 
in former campaigns took weeks to accomplish are now 
made in a single day. 

Northeast Africa, taken as a whole, is the driest area 
in the world. Rain falls in sufficient quantity’ to sup- 
port a thin drought-resisting vegetation, only on the 
hills bordering the Red Sea and along the Mediter- 
ranean coast. Inland lies the vast triangle of the Libyan 
Desert, roughly the size and shape of India. In the 
north it extends from Cairo for 1,200 miles westward 
to the hills of Tunisia, and southward for a thousand 
miles where the light summer rains of the Sudan cover 
the sandy wilderness with scrub. A continuous desert 
thus stretches over the whole of western Egypt and the 
northwestern Sudan, and over the whole of Libya. A 
single belt of highlands, consisting of the rock masses 


*Reproduced by permission of the Controller of His Britannic 
Majesty's Stationery Office. 





of Ennedi, Erdi and Tibesti, alone separates it from the 
deserts of the French Sahara farther west. 

Over all this country showers of rain occur only at 
intervals of many years. Wind erosion, continued for 
countless ages, has made the surface as naked and life 
less as the face of the moon. Yet in isolated spots, 
separated from one another by distances of several hun 
dreds of miles, this very erosion has produced water in 
the desert. For so much land has been blown away, and 
the surface lowered to form such deep depressions, that 
a water-bearing stratum which elsewhere lies at : 
great depth underground has here been reached and 
exposed. The source of the water is doubtful, but 
much certainly seeps in from rainier parts of Africa far 
south of the confines of the desert. At the bottoms of 
some of these depressions this artesian water stands in 
shallow wells, shaded by clumps of date palms. In 
others, such as the great oases of Siwa and Kharga, it 
gushes out so freely as to support a settled though 
isolated population and to irrigate gardens and crops 
before draining away to evaporate in malarial lakes and 
treacherous swamps of crusted salt. 

The desert landscape is one of sharp contrasts both 
in color and form. Under a vivid blue sky a column of 
army lorries will bump for days along a desert track at 
fifteen to twenty-five miles an hour, over a grey plateau 
of broken stone, or at a faster speed across limitless 
plains of brown pebbles, dotted here and there with 
flat-topped hills of black or white rock. Sometimes the 
ground is hard; sometimes a bed of powdered clay will 
be thrown up by the wheels into choking clouds of 


white dust, visible for miles to watchful enemy aircraft. 
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lhe: suddenly the whole ground falls away in a series 
of t. aces from the brink of an escarpment, possibly a 
thou. nd feet in depth, which runs both to right and 
left |: a hundred miles or more. One overlooks a vast 
depre-sion in which shimmering sand dunes, the debris 
of an crosion from which the dust has long since blown 
away. reach out in long lines to the farthest horizon. 
Not a vestige of life can be seen anywhere. 

A desert as such is not an obstacle to motor transport. 
Rather the reverse. For though movement is slower, 
and the wear and tear to vehicles is greater than along 
a road, it is possible to take tanks and lorries across 
most of the country to any destination without any of 


available. And since the necessities of war demand the 
largest possible concentration, the daily allowance per 
man must be cut down to a level which causes much 
hardship, dirt and discomfort. These troubles are ac 
centuated by the climate and by the nature of the 
ground. 

The climate is harsh. The violent changes of tem 
perature always associated with a desert increase pro 
gressively the farther one goes inland away from the 
steadying effect of the sea. The prevailing northerly 
wind is mild enough, and thanks to it even in summer 
the nights are cool. But for periods of from one to four 
days on end, disturbances cause the wind to swing 


the usual restrictions of route imposed by rivers, bridges 


\ round to the east, south, or west, and to rise to storm 
or mountains. Ranges of dunes and the steep cliffs of 


strength. In winter bitterly cold, it defies all attempts 
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“Bw PART ONE: THE ITALIAN ADVANCE ®% | 
* 
ly at | 
| for the greater escarpments form the only real barriers. to keep it out. It whistles through clothing and bivou | 
life But this freedom of movement presents its special acs, and blows down tents precariously pegged into \ 
pots, difficulties. For it implies a lack of physical features the few inches of soft ground which is often all that 
hun and recognizable landmarks by which one can find covers the solid rock beneath. In summer these south 
r in one’s way. Though the wheel-tracks of a single vehicle erly winds, desiccated and super-heated by the great 
and may be traced over the surface for many years after sands of the interior, may rise to such temperatures as 
tha they were made, an army in a short time makes such a to feel like blasts of flame. In spring and autumn hot | 
at a multiplicity of tracks in all directions that it is not safe and cold may alternate within a few days. | 
and to assume that any of them will lead eventually to the Dust gradually loosened from the crumbling rock is | 
but spot required. Moreover, in wartime, transport move- swept away by the wind as soon as it is formed; and | 
a tar ment must be done largely at night, and without lights, over remote, untrodden areas the quantity picked up | 
aS ol in order to avoid enemy air observation. The conse- by even a high wind amounts to no more than a thin 
Is in quent difficulties of navigation, and the continuous mist. But an army, by constantly breaking up the sur 
In risk of losing the way on journeys of fifty to 100 miles face with its feet and wheels, produces, wheres er it 
ra, it which have commonly to be made, can readily be goes, an ankle-deep dust. This the wind raises into 
nugh imagined. clouds of unbelievable density. The sun becomes ob 
rops, Lack of frequent watering places is not in itself a scured; dust cakes on skin and clothes; it swirls into 
and serious problem. A force in rapid movement can travel food, and darkens the visors of fighting tanks. 
great distances on the water it carries with it. But when Dust is a serious nuisance only in the main war zone 

both an army remains concentrated in a desert theatre of near the coast. In much of the interior, where the 
in of war, its strength is limited by the total water supplies ground is buried beneath rolling billows and breakers 
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of clean sand hundreds of feet in height, the conditions 
are different. It is here that true sand storms occur, 
when the whole surface begins to move, and heavy 
masses of stinging grains sweep low over the land like 
vast aerial rivers, under an almost clear sky. 

It may be helpful to consider the Libyan Desert as 
divided into two zones, an inner and an outer. The 
outer desert consists of an inverted “L” of country 
whose arms stretch southward up the west bank of the 
Nile and westward along the Mediterranean coast. 
Since in this zone the oases lie within easy reach of one 
another, the country has been known from ancient 
times. Across the northern and western arm of the “L,” 
some 150 miles in width, caravan traffic has for ages 
plied between the seacoast and the long east-west de- 
pression which contains the oases of Siwa, Jarabub, 
Jalo, Augila, Marada, and Hon, and reaches far into 
Tripolitania. Another chain of oases runs from Siwa in 
a southeasterly direction away into Upper Egypt. Ac- 
cess to these from the Nile has always been possible. 

Most of this Outer Desert came into prominence 
during the war of 1914-1918, when we were fighting 
the Senussi. It became known to the army in Egypt 
as the “Western Desert,” to distinguish it from the 
Sinai or “Eastern Desert,” where other operations were 
taking place. The name has stuck, although, as can 
be seen from the map, it constitutes but a narrow bor- 
derland to the great Inner Desert behind. For two 
reasons the hinterland remained unknown and almost 
unexplored until long after the last war. The country 
beyond the nearer oases is entirely waterless for dis- 
tances of 300 to 400 miles, until the remote oases of 
Kufra are reached. In addition to this, the Inner Desert 
is cut off from the north and east by the greatest con- 
tinuous mass of sand dunes in the world—The Great 
Sand Sea, which forms an almost impenetrable barrier 
600 miles long and 150 miles wide along the western 
frontier of Egypt. 

We must now turn our attention to the Mediter- 
ranean portion of the Outer Desert: to the coast itself 
and the long strip of plateau immediately inland— 
featureless, stony, and infinitely drab—which the Bed- 
ouin call Ed Deffa. For it was here that the main op- 
erations of the Libyan Campaign took place. In look- 
ing at this part, one must think in terms of hundreds 
rather than thousands of miles. Further reference to 
the immensities of the Inner Desert can be left until 
the later chapter which deals with the activities of the 
Long Range Desert Group far away in the south and 
southwest. 

The coastline from Alexandria westward to Cyre- 
naica is flat. The beach is protected from the waves 
by a series of limestone reefs. In most places the beach 
rises to a single range of coastal dunes made up of a 
peculiar limestone sand of dazzling whiteness, formed 
from the debris worn from the outer reefs. Below the 
loose surface sand the grains in the course of centuries 


have become recemented together to form a porous 


Jul; 


rock. Water from the winter showers, which penetra, 
some thirty miles inland over the plateau behind , 
held up by these dunes, and collects in the porous ry 
beneath as a shallow layer only three feet dec», resting 
upon a substratum of salt water filtered in from the a 
Hence it is impossible to sink wells. Long ago the 
Romans overcame this difficulty by making . network 


of stone-lined galleries or aqueducts into which the 
fresh water could trickle, and out of which it could ly 
pumped without drawing up the salt water from below. 
Centuries of decadence have allowed most of the 
Roman work to become buried and forgotten, till noy 
only a long straggling line of date-palms and Bedouin 
settlements can maintain a mean existence. But the 
re-use of the ancient aqueducts, cleaned out and ex 
tended by the Royal Engineers, made it possible to ob. 
tain enough water to support our army during the cam. 
paign. 

Behind the dunes and the water belt, a strip of earthy 
country, one to four miles wide, which is a quagmire 
after rains and a dust bowl at other times, rises genth 
to the foot of the low escarpment. Enough rain falls in 
winter to maintain sparse bushes, and here and there a 
fitful patch of cultivation. Beyond and above stretches 
the stony Deffa, featureless save for slight hollows 
floored by flat pans of red dried mud. 

As one travels southward over stony tracks, the scanty 
vegetation ceases altogether with the decreasing rainfall 
at a distance of fifty miles from the coast. But even her 
in ancient times wandering nomads and their flocks 
managed to get enough water. At the edges of the pans 
they dug deep cisterns out of the solid rock, and in thes 
was stored the water which at intervals of several years 
still fills the pans by drainage from the land around 
From time to time the cisterns or “birs” have been 
cleared of debris, and the excavated material, accumu 
lating through the centuries, has grown into mounds 
which form the only landmarks that can be located on 
the map. The water in these cisterns has been used for 
the army's needs, but the supply, being local, is un 
certain, and varies from year to year. 

No accurate census of the modern peacetime popu 
lation between Alexandria and the Libyan frontier has 
been made, but it has been estimated at about 70,00 
It is composed almost entirely of nomadic or semi-settled 
Bedouin, who raise camels and small cattle, and grow 
a little grain. Mersa Matruh (with a population o! 
6,000) and Sollum Cup to 4,000) are the only town: 
worthy of the name. 

Both Mersa Matruh and Sollum provide small har 
bors, and there are one or two other points of anchorage 
For instance, it is possible to land stores at Sidi Barrani 
by boat from vessels lying a mile off shore, but ship 
may have to wait several days for favorable conditions 
Elsewhere, owing to the reefs, landing on the coast ' 
always attended with risk even in a moderate breeze 

At Sollum, and westward of it along the coast o 
Cyrenaica, the plateau closes in, so that the cliffs in 
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most places fall direct to the water's edge. Bardia, To- 
bruk, Derna, and Apollonia possess small harbors, but 
there are no good ports between Alexandria and Beng- 
hazi. 

Inland, the desert plateau of Cyrenaica continues 
westward as far as Derna. From there onwards it is 
separated from the coast by the rolling highlands of the 
Gebel Akhdar or Green Hills, a comparatively smiling 
country where streams of water flow, and farming is 
possible. 

Communications are easy to deseribe. From Alex- 
andria a single line of broad gauge railway runs west as 
far as Matruh; and a tarmac road as far as Sidi Barrani. 
From there to the frontier at Sollum, until the Italians 
started work on it after their advance into Egypt, there 
was nothing but a rough track through the coastal dust 
and mud. On the Italian side they had constructed an 
excellent tarmac road along the whole coastline of 
Libya as far as the Egyptian frontier, and subsidiary 
roads between Benghazi and Derna. Inland, communi- 
cations consisted merely of the tracks which the wheels 
of motor trafic had worn for themselves during the past 
tw enty years. 


The chief strategic importance of Egypt lies in the 
command it gives of the Suez Canal, which connects 
the eastern oceans with the Mediterranean. Even be- 
fore the canal was cut, the Isthmus of Suez had been 
for centuries a route of great trade and military im- 
portance. The route which runs along the northern 
coast of the Sinai Peninsula, although little more than 
a scarce-defined camel track, has in the course of his- 


tory seen the movement eastw ard and westw ard 
many armies and many famous soldiers—Rameses, Alex 
ander the Great, and N: apoleon among them—all strug 
gling for possession of the vital artery that links east 
and west. 

The opening of the canal in 1869 turned Egypt from 
a terminus into a halt on the world stage route. Not 
only is the canal important as a line of communication, 
but it.is SCz ircely less sO as a pote ntial base, thanks to the 
ports of Port Said and Suez, and their connection with 
Alexandria. 

The maintenance of the Suez Canal as a highway, 
open to every peaceful nation, has long been one of the 
keys to British foreign policy. The need to defend 
Egypt and the canal against attack by nations bent on 
world domination explains much of the fighting in the 
Middle East in the last war, as it explains why today 
British forces are fighting against the enemy on a bleak 
desert in North Africa. 

Modern warfare is swift, and we have seen how vast 
mechanized armies can swoop upon great areas. Today 
the outer defenses of an objective must be deep and 
extensive. The canal area itself is well defended, but the 
threats to it came from forces that were situated hun 
dreds of miles away. The chances of a German att: ick 
from the east after a drive through the Balkans and 
Asia Minor originally seemed remote. But there was a 
clear and immediate threat from the west, where, on 
the Libyan frontier of Egypt, the Italians had massed 
a huge army. 

In the north the territories of the Levant under 
French mandate, and the British-mandated territory of 
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Palestine, together with a friendly Turkey in the back- 
ground, seemed to provide an adequate bulwark against 
an attack from that direction. To the west the Egyptian 
desert formed an obstacle to an invader, while the 
strong French forces in North Africa were ready to 
harass the Italians on their western frontier, and so re- 
lieve any pressure on the Egyptian front. 

The sudden collapse of France dramatically changed 
the situation. When on June 17, 1940, Marshal Pétain 
asked for armistice terms, the British High Command 
in the Middle East hoped that the French colonies and 
overseas possessions would continue the struggle. But 
after some hesitation General Nogues in North Africa 
and General Mittelhauser in Syria decided to obey the 
orders to capitulate. Their capitulation threw down the 
barrier of Syria. Moreover, it released very large Italian 
air and ground forces for use against the western fron- 
tier of Egypt, since they no longer had anything to fear 
from the French Northern African Army. 

Also the Balkan aspect became more important. 
Germany was looking that way, and the defenders of 
Egypt could not ignore the possibility of the war spread- 
ing through Eastern Europe to the Black Sea and the 
Levant. 

The British withdrawal from Dunkirk had a marked, 
if not an immediately apparent, effect on the Middle 
East. To cope with the growing Italian menace from 
Libya, reinforcements of men and material were neces- 
sary to make good the loss of power caused by the defec- 
tion of France. The loss of men and equipment at 
Dunkirk meant that the Middle East had to go short 
for a time. Not only were our forces numerically be- 
low the safe number needed to resist the enemy in the 
changed circumstances, but there was a shortage of 
reserves of fighting material. Moreover, the short route 
to the Middle East, through the Mediterranean, became 
precarious. 

We had always known that if Italy entered the war 
we should be subjected to strain in the Mediterranean; 
but we had never reckoned that we should have to bear 
the strain alone. In spite of the difficulties, reinforce- 
ments began to flow into Egypt, but on October 28, at 
a time when the situation was looking more promising 
than it had since the Italian entry into the war, Italy 
invaded Greece. We had to take the risk of weakening 
the air arm in Egypt to help the Greeks. The decision 
to do so proved to be not only honorable but also wise. 
The heroic resistance of the Greeks, and our own sure 
and steady accumulation of reinforcements, dashed the 
Italian hopes on two fronts. Their attack on Egypt was 
brought to a standstill, and while they hesitated our 
forces grew. Something like a miracle had been ac- 
complished. In June the situation had seemed bleak. 
We had lost our Allies to the north and west; we were 
outnumbered by the enemy; we were short of men and 
equipment, and our communications with Britain were 
slow and uncertain. 

Happily we could rely on our communications with 


July 
the East, and this meant the arrival of a stead stream 
of reinforcements from Australia, New Zeala:d 


Kei > ae ; , and 
India. Troops of this quality greatly relieved origi. 
nal anxieties about the defense of Egypt, and icndered 


possible the later launching of our counter-offensiye 

Thus in the six months that passed we crew jp 
strength, and by the end of the year it was possible fo, 
General Wavell to order an offensive in the \Vester 
Desert and to hurl the Italian invaders off | gyptian 
soil. 

But, in the autumn of 1940, Graziani, as he gazed 
across the desert towards Egypt, must have fel: quietly 
confident. He did not know the strength of our forces 
but he knew that he greatly outnumbered them, and 
the history of the last war had taught him that even 
small force could be a threat to the defenders of Egypt 
If a small number of tribesmen, strengthened by , 
handful of Turks, could lock up a substantial British 
force in the Western Desert during the first World 
War, what could he not do with his vast army, his 
mechanized equipment, the aid of a strong air force, 
and a navy that had promised to take charge of the 
Mediterranean? 

A grim disillusion was coming to the Italian army- 
the loss of 133,000 prisoners, 1,300 guns and 420 tanks 
in two months! 

Marshal Graziani, at fifty-nine, was the most spec 
tacular of Italian generals. He was commissioned in 
1906 and had a fairly good record in the Great War, 
but it was on his colonial service after 1919 that he built 
up his reputation. His ruthless suppression of the 
Tripolitanian revolt, the occupation of Cyrenaica, the 
crushing of the Senussi, and the fine administrative feat 
of occupying Kufra were all successes that increased his 
reputation among his compatriots; but it must be te- 
membered that in all these campaigns he was using the 
instruments of modern war against medieval opposition. 

He had further successes in the Abyssinian cam- 
paign, but he was in command in the easier terrain in 
the south, and had an opposition divided in loyalties. 
The administrative handling of the campaign was ex 
cellent, but the reputation for boldness was perhaps 
not too hard to earn, for he had everything in his favor. 
Even so, he had to be ordered to the attack three times 
by Badoglio, because he did not think his numerical 
superiority great enough. 

All his campaigns had been against primitive peoples 
whom he had been un-Roman enough to persecute after 
subjection. He had little experience of modern warfare 
or of fighting under difficulties. He might prove to be 
a good commander and director of modern warfare, but 
at this time he was almost an unknown quantity. He 
knew, however, that our forces in Egypt had been 
limited under the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936, and 
that reinforcement on a large scale was therefore im 
possible until the outbreak of war. 

From the beginning, the Royal Engineers had been 


working on defensive preparations at Matruh and else- 
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, the vicinity, and the preparation of concrete 
; antitank ditches, mine fields and other de 
1s pressed on continuously. This entailed pro 
nd moving quantities of stores, maintaining 
s of miles of road, and, to supplement the water 
:ying many miles of water piping and install 
ping plants. This work both maintained the 
garrison and prepared for the time when ou 
hould take the offensive; for it was clear that 
d communications would be crucial considera 
en the time to advance came. 
uh became a town ol troglodyte s, for there was 
ystem of dugouts, and as Italian air raids in 
we went underground so that work could be 
n with the minimum of interruption. Sleeping 
;, company and other offices, and the casualty 
ind main dressing stations were all deep under 
nd, and to the casual visitor there were times 
Matruh seemed a deserted village, though in 
| fact it was teeming with life. The garrison was 
ll but it was well trained, and the troops had a good 


A battalion headquarters goes under- 
ground in an old Roman tomb. Bunks 
are rigged in the coffin niches. The 
smaller picture shows the entrance. 
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knowledge of the terrain. Such was the base on which 
General Wavell decided to fall back. 

But our story begins earlier than that. It begins with 
the preliminary work of the British patrols. 


From the outbreak of war until the Italians moved 
forward in September, our forces played a cat-and- 
mouse game with the numerically superior enemy 
forces. From the very beginning of the war with Italy 
our mobile patrols from the 7th Armored Division pro- 
vided a good deal of exciting activity. There was an 
elusiveness about these patrols which soon became 
something of a legend with the rest of the Army of the 
Nile; and their various adventures—the capture of an 
Italian general well inside his own lines, the cutting of 
an important water pipeline, or minor battles with 
enemy armored units at almost incredible distances 
from their bases—were retailed with zest and admiration 
in every mess from Sollum to Cairo. 

The patrols had various objects—not only to gain in- 
formation about enemy movements and formations, 
but also to keep him continually on the alert, to harass 
him in different ways, and generally to prevent him 
from settling down comfortably. These things they 
did with conspicuous success. The men of the patrols, 
though certainly not desert born or reared, took to the 
desert with astonishing ease. 

In the opening phases of the war the initiative clearly 
lay with the British in all spheres. The RAF showed 
marked superiority in the air, despite the much boasted 
strength of the Italian air force. Daily visits were paid 
to the Italian bases in Libya; aerodromes, supply stores, 
petrol and ammunition dumps and other objectives 
were thoroughly pounded. The Italians retaliated with 
raids on Sollum, Sidi Barrani, Mersa Matruh and other 
posts, but their aim was inaccurate and ineffective, and 
as a whole they had little stomach for a fight. This 
opening stage of the air war over the desert resulted 
not only in heavy damage to Italian military objectives 
and personnel, but also in heavy losses of Italian air- 
craft. 

On land our first job was to break gaps through the 
400-mile barbed-wire fence which ran south along the 
Libyan frontier from the sea. The fence, some twelve 
feet in thickness and five feet high, comprised a triple 
row of uprights each embedded in concrete. During 
the tension between Britain and Italy in 1935-1936, 
the Italians had established a series of fortified posts 
which were garrisoned by native troops. Opposite each 
post was a gap, closed by a “knife rest” big enough to 
allow a car through. The fence had been put up by 
Marshal Graziani to prevent the Libyan tribesmen from 
wandering out of his clutches across the frontier into 
the safety of Egypt, and although it was not a formida- 
ble obstacle to a modern army, it had to be removed if 
we were to raid Italian territory. 

At the beginning of July, Lieutenant General Sir 
H. M. Wilson, G.O.C. in C. [General officer, com- 
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mander in chief] in Egypt, was able to say 
wire had been successfully broken down by ou: patrols 
“Our object,” he told a war correspondent, “ 5 to de 
stroy the frontier posts which were Oe a by 
Italian officers and Libyan troops, and render them un 
inhabitable, leaving the situation fluid and giving g scone 
for our mechanized patrols. In spite of the heat. the 
lack of water, and the sand storms our operations 
been so successful that our patrols have been 0; perating 
deep into enemy territory. It is a guerrilla can npaign,” 
Actually, about 4,000 square miles of Libyan terri 
were being patrolled by us. 

From the very beginning our patrols scored some x 
markable successes. Two days after the war began , 
patrol from the mechanized 11th Hussars crossed th. 
frontier and captured a detachment of two Italian off 
cers and fifty-nine other ranks. Two days later small 
mobile forces made a daring attack across the frontier 
and captured the Italian frontier forts of Capuzzo and 
Maddalena along with about 220 prisoners. 

About this time there was reported one of those dra 
matic incidents which were almost daily occurrences 
An armored car patrol of the 11th Hussars penetrated 
sixty miles into enemy territory and boldly bearded the 
Italians at their Field ‘Headquarters at Bir el Gobi. On 
their way back from this dashing raid one of the car 
was damaged and lost touch with the others. After wire 
lessing their position to their base, the three men from 
the car began to trek across the desert on foot. Rescue 
patrols set out, and after searching for two days in the 
blazing sun they were attracted by a rifle shot. This led 
them to the three men, gaunt, haggard, and delirious 
after their two days ands nights in the pitiless deser 
“We buried the maps and guns,” the sergeant kept re 
peating. When he was taken back to the base hospital 
the sergeant kept muttering, “Maps and guns. The 
Bedouin’s tomb. The Bedouin’s tomb.” The patrol 
went back to where the three men had been rescued, 
and a search revealed a tomb in which they had buried 
their maps and guns before abandoning their car. 

There were many such incidents which, while not 
important in themselves, help to build up the pictur 
of heroism and enterprise that characterized the British 
activity at that time. One day an armored car broke 
down well inside Italian territory. The driver waited 
till an Italian lorry appeared on ‘the scene, held it up 
and forced it to tow the car back to our lines, where 
the Italian lorry and its crew were immediately cap- 
tured. 

Again, at Girba, five miles inside Libya, a young off 
cer—the late Lieutenant W. V. H. Gape—on patro 
with two cars saw a strong enemy force consisting of 
about twenty lorries filled with soldiers, escorted by 
seventeen light tanks. In spite of the very great differ: 
ence in strength, the officer decided “to have a crack at 
the enemy.” He slipped past the tanks and opened fire 
on the lorries, which were then unloading the soldiers. 
The enemy tanks at once attacked, and the two cars, 
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» fulfilled their object, retired; but they kept on 
fring as they went, and two of the enemy tanks were 
damaged and fell out of the action. 

One of the cars had a tire shot, but they pushed on 
“cowards the frontier as fast as they could go, hotly pur- 
sued by twelve tanks. A wireless $.0.S. had been sent 
out by the cars, and two more of our armored cars which 
had been about five miles away at the time appeared on 
the scene and joined in the fight. By this time the 
enemy artillery was in action and blazing away at our 
four cars, which, however, kept on firing and succeeded 
in disabling a third Italian tank. 

The situation looked very unpromising for our small 
force when a squadron of our tanks arrived on the 
scene, swept round the rear and cut off the enemy 
tanks. Then they attacked the lorries, which by this 
time were trying to escape. Some of them managed to 
get away, but many were set on fire or blown up. The 
engagement was short, and when it was over our forces 
were able to make a very satisfactory reckoning. Ten 
tanks had been captured, seven lorries and a great deal 
of ammunition had been destroyed, and more than fifty 
Italians, including a colonel, had been killed or cap- 
tured. Our casualties were nil. 

About the same time a troop from a mechanized cav- 
alry regiment—the 11th Hussars again—intercepted an 
enemy convoy on the Tobruk-Bardia road well inside 
enemy territory, destroyed thirty lorries, and captured a 
number of prisoners. It was on the same day that we 
captured our first Italian general—General of the En- 
gineers. The fact that the captive was an officer of 
high rank and the first general in the bag gained a good 
deal of well-deserved publicity for the incident, but it 
was much more than a mere dramatic episode. 

The general had been driving in his car well behind 
the lines, followed by two other cars, when he was 
stopped by some native women who were being evacu- 
ated from Bardia. One of them was about to have a 
baby, and she asked the general if he would kindly 
drive her to the nearest maternity hospital. The general 
agreed, and the expectant mother and her friends got 
into the cars. 

If the general as he drove along in the direction of 
Tobruk had paused to think, he would have considered 
the chance of being captured by the British as fantas- 
tically small. Between him and us lay the wide and 
intricate defense perimeter of Bardia, calculated to stop 
anything but the most determined onslaught, to the 
south lay the scrubby waterless desert, and to the north 
the Mediterranean. 

There he was, miles within his own frontier, and 
protected by the formidable barriers of man and nature, 
when there was a sudden burst of fire, and a British 
patrol appeared across the road. After a brief engage- 
ment, during which the general's staff captain was shot 
dead, the Italian party surrendered. The occupants of 
the cars were taken back to our lines and sent back in 
due course into Egypt—the general to a prisoners-of-war 
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camp, and the expectant mother to a maternity hospital 
in Alexandria, where the baby was duly born under 
British auspices. | 

There were many other successful patrol operations, 
though sometimes the climate interfered with one 
which had been prepared. For example, an operation 
to capture the Jarabub Oasis had been planned for 
early July, but had to be abandoned owing to the great 
heat, which sometimes made desert warfare in the glare 
of the summer sun impossible for both men and ve 
hicles. 

Meantime our air reconnaissance and patrols reported 
troop concentrations, and it was known that large 
enemy forces, amounting to at least two divisions, had 
advanced towards the frontier. An enemy brigade re 
occupied the ruins of Fort Capuzzo, which had been 
destroyed by us, and began a cautious advance north 
towards Sollum. This advance was repulsed, and the 
enemy's position in Fort Capuzzo was made extremely 
uncomfortable for him. His force was subjected to a 
continual pounding by our artillery, while the fort was 
also heavily shelled by units of the Royal Navy. The 
vital water line from Bardia—the garrison’s only source 
of water—was cut, and transports bringing up water 
and supplies of food and ammunition were constantly 
harassed. 

The bare communiqués which announced the cut 
ting of the water line gave no inkling of what the feat 
entailed. Fort Capuzzo—like a grandiose version of the 
toy forts we used to play with when we were children 
—occupies a focal point on the road which leads down 
to Sollum; it was heavily fortified, and it was only tweve 
miles from Bardia, which, until its fall in January, 
1941, was thé Italian strongpoint. To come right into 
the heart of the Italian defenses, cut the vital pipeline 
and get away with it was a considerable feat. 

In some ways the most daring actions of the patrols 
were the attacks on Fort Capuzzo itself. At night the 
patrols would penetrate stealthily through the Italian 
lines right round to the back of the fort, and then a 
group of men, perhaps thirty strong, would force their 
way in at bayonet point, play havoc among the startled 
defenders of the fort, get back to their vehicles, and 
withdraw under the fire of the Italian guns as they came 
into action. During their difficult and dangerous tenure 
of the fort the Italians suffered constant casualties in 
both men and vehicles. 

An Italian officer who afterwards fell into our hands 
expressed his great admiration for the work of the 
patrols, and mentioned particularly one incident in his 
own knowledge, when a patrol cut twelve telegraph 
poles only fifteen miles from Tobruk and held up com- 
munications for twenty-four hours. During the rest of 
July, operations continued on the same lines, our patrols 
being continuously active. 

But although our comparatively small forces con 
tinued to dominate the open country and inflict con 
siderable losses on the enemy, the Italians gradually 















































ry rag their troops in the Sollum area. By the end 

f July they had two complete divisions and the ele 
Thei: 
camps were moved forward till they had at least four 
complete divisions close enough to be used in immedi 


ments of two more on the Egyptian frontier. 


ate ope rations. 

[he movement of large forces is not easy to hide in 
Lack of 
cover is one of the great problems of a commander in 
the desert, and advantage must be taken of every patch 
of scrub and camel thorn. 


the desert, tor movement raises clouds of dust. 


It is amazing how large a 
If you read 
.” that may mean that the men 
are spre ad loosely over fifty miles. But the Italians, con- 


camp can escape notice when this is done. 
of a ‘tre OP concentration 


centr: iting their forces in a comparatively small area 
mainly dr awn close together in the coastal angle be 
tween Bardia and Capuzzo, were severely bombed by 
the RAF. Their camps were protected by barbed wire 
and artillery, while for the most part the rest of the 
frontier was left unguarded. The Italians made no 
patrols into Egypt similar to ours: when they under 
took it was with strong columns 
escorted by tanks, amd even then they did not venture 
tar. 


reconnaissance 


By this time it was apparent that the Italian advance 
was imminent, and it was thought that it might coincide 
with Italian activity in British Somaliland or a German 
invasion of Britain. however, obvious dis 
advantages in an advance in the desert at this time of 
the year. The temperature was round about 100 i 
the shade—not that there was any shade—and Graziani 
had many worries about supplies, particularly water 
All provisions had to be carried, for the territory was 
barren, 


There were, 


and even the small towns and villages which 
he might take were practically useless. to him as a 
source of water and provisions. Behind the lines the 
Italians were finding their positions untenable through 
constant air attack, and our naval blockade was making 
reinforcement difficult. 

Graziani must have decided therefore that inactivity 
was having a lowering effect on the morale of his troops, 
while the politicians i in Rome were urgently in need of 
a “propaganda” victory to encourage their own people 
and placate their rather cynical colleagues in Berlin. 
The attack was therefore to be expected, and the Italian 
preparations suggested that it was about to be launched. 

By this time our vehicles were beginning to bear 
traces of the strain to which they had been subjected 
during the past strenuous and exciting weeks, and 
replacement of spare parts was difficult owing to the 
distance from the railhead; besides there was at that 
time no reserve of tanks to meet war wastage. General 
Wavell saw that unless the armored vehicles were with- 
drawn for repair and overhaul they would be largely 
out of action when the enemy advance began. Ac- 
cordingly the armored brigade was withdrawn and re- 
placed by a force under the Support Group of the 
armored division, consisting of the 3d Coldstream 
Guards, the Ist K.R.R.C., the 2d Rifle Brigade, the 


11th Hussars, one squadron of the 6th R.T.R., and two 
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batteries R.H.A., while a section of a medium artillery 
regiment was brought forward to harass the enemy. 
This small force was spread out over a front of some 
sixty miles from Sollum to Maddalena. The troops con- 
tinued the same policy of active patrolling; but the 
enemy's numbers were now very much increased, his 
artille ry was numerous and active, and the opportuni- 
ties for effective action were less. 

Yet this small force continued to inflict casualties on 
the ene myepractically without loss to itself, and to hold 
in check for six weeks a force of four or five divisions. 
During that time the communiqués from General 
I leadquarters Middle East reported laconically from day 
to day, “Patrol activity continues.” At that time it was 
impossible to reveal how small our forces were or to 
draw attention to their gallantry and dash in holding 
up a vastly superior force. Even now all the figures 
cannot be given: but when the time comes, after the 
war, to reveal the whole story of the Western Desert 
during these weeks, it will be learned that our forces 
with quiet, unobtrusive courage wrote a page as brave 
as any in the history of British arms. 


The Italian advance into Egypt began on September 
13, when the enemy moved a strong force under cover 
of heavy artillery fire against the escarpment above 
Sollum, which had been evacuated by our troops. At 
the same time another enemy column advanced through 
the Halfaya Pass down the escarpment towards Sollum. 

It had been obvious for three days that the attack 
was about to begin, and the first stage of our with- 
drawal from the frontier had been put into operation 
according to General Wavell’s plan. During our re- 
tirement the Royal Engineers had been active in work 
to hamper the Italian advance. They had mined roads, 
salted water supplies, and torn up the coast road, which 
would be a vital line of supply to the enemy, sowing the 
resultant rubble with land mines to add to the difficulty 
of repair. 

It had been uncertain whether the enemy would 
make his main advance along the coast road or would 
attempt a wide movement south of the escarpment. 
The latter may have been his original intention—the 
General Staff had good reason to think that it was—but 
he decided to confine his advance on a narrow front 
along the coast road with two divisions in the front line 
and two in support, while he kept one more and the 
famous Maletti mobile group in reserve. He was sup- 
ported by numerous artillery, and about 200 light and 
medium tanks. 

Part of our covering force was north of the escarp- 
ment, and consisted of detachments of the 3d Cold- 
stream Guards, artillery, and a medium artillery regi- 
ment, subsequently supported by a detachment ‘of the 
Ist K.R.R.C. and a company of Free French. The re- 
mainder of the covering force was south of the escarp- 
ment to provide against an enemy move from that 


flank. 
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For four dé ays, from the 13th to the 16th Sept mber, 
our small force withdrew along the coast from S lum 
to the east of Sidi Barrani. The enemy reached Sjqj 
Barrani, which is merely a collection of a few houses 
and a landing ground, on the 16th, and there halted, 

Although the enemy had large numbers of tank 
with his forward troops, and the leading infantry was 
in motor transport, it was the opinion of the British 
High € Command that his advance was slow and unep- 
terprising. He did not make enough use of his su 1perior 
numbers or his mobility to outflank our forces. His 
artillery, however, was boldly used, and in fact in all 
the Italian actions in this sector the artillery has been 
his strongest feature. One of its characteristics was its 
mobility. Sometimes the guns were fired direct from 
the lorries, on other occasions they were manhandled 
from the lorries and put into action with remarkable 
rapidity, although it was noticeable that accur acy of 
fire was usually sacrificed for speed. 

The advance was headed by motorcyclists, whose 
primary object was to act as ground bait and draw our 
fire. Whether or not these were picked men, they 
showed considerable courage and initiative; for theirs 
was not an enviable task in view of the withering fire 
which met them from our covering forces. Behind them 
came the main columns, headed by groups of tanks, 
supported by guns carried in lorries, followed by other 
groups of lorries carrying infantry equipped with _ 
firing guns. Some of the tanks were even brought up 
in lorries, and an officer, in hunting a metaphor, 
marked, “T he enemy box their tanks, guns and soldiers 
to the meet.” As these advancing columns came down 
the zig-zag paths they looked in the distance “like long 
black worms.” 

The rdle of the tanks was to make the forward 
thrusts. Usually they operated in groups of three o: 
four with an escort of ten or a dozen gun lorries, al 
though several groups sometimes combined wher 
stronger opposition was expected, and other groups 
acted as flank guards. 

The infantry was to occupy the ground seized by th 

tanks and defend it. The lorries forming these groups 
moved in clusters with the infantry in the center, and 
guns and machine guns on the periphery—a formation 
which was dubbed “hedgehog” by our staff officers 
The accompanying armament included field guns, an 
tiaircraft and antitank guns, and machine guns, which 
often presented an excellent target. During their ad 
vance, and particularly during their descent of the 
escarpment, the Italians did in fact suffer heavy losses. 
As they lumbered down the zig-zag roads from the 
escarpment they came within range of our gunners, 
who could see lorries tumbling over as our shells got 
home. 

The journey down the two tracks of the escarpment 
must have been altogether a period of horror for the 
Italians, for before we departed we had mined it and 
otherwise rendered it precarious, while our artillery and 
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the Royal Air Force kept up a constant attack. As 
mines exploded, the Italian troops were forced to dis- 
mount from their lorries and scramble down the pass 
on foot. This led to congestion and confusion, and as 
the Italian troops pushed and struggled forward they 
came into range of our artillery. 

At Alam Hamid, on the coast, the enemy suffered 
heavily, for our artillery waited for them as the col- 
umns breasted a hill and scored direct hits on lorries. 
The enemy was temporarily halted, and our artillery 
was then able to withdraw in good order—and with a 
good deal of quiet satisfaction. 

At night the enemy formed “laagers’—temporary 
strong points with stores and ammunition in the center, 
protected by barbed wire, surrounded by lorries with 
field guns, and by searchlights which continually swept 
the surrounding desert. One night a small party of 
gunners, evading the lights and keeping to the cover 
of wadis and dunes, dragged their guns close up to one 
of these “laagers” and opened fire, pouring in a great 
quantity of shells. A number of vehicles were blown 
up and fires started, and our artillery were on their way 
again before the enemy had recovered from the sur- 
prise. By the time their artillery came into action our 
men were out of range; they reached home without a 
casualty. The enemy used antitank guns firing red, 
white and green tracer bullets, and when he got home 
the officer in charge of the party was asked, “What was 
it like?” “Like Blackpool on a Saturday night,” he re 
plied. 

From Sollum to Sidi Barrani is only fifty-six miles, 
and the fact that the Italians took three days to cover 
this distance shows how cautiously they moved. From 
Sidi Barrani there is a good metalled road through 
Mersa Matruh to Alexandria, and it was expected that 
Graziani would push on. Unless the advance was 
aimed at the Nile Valley there seemed little point in it, 
and a halt at Sidi Barrani exposed his forces to attack 
from both flanks—sea and desert. Nevertheless, Grazi- 
ani halted at Sidi Barrani, a village which in peacetime 
acts as a distributing center for the Bedouin of the 
coastal belt, and began to dig himself in. Up till then 
he had encountered no prepared positions, and yet had 
suffered heavy losses: he obviously wanted to bring up 
supplies and reinforcements and protect his lines of 
communication, before advancing against stronger op- 
position than he had so far encountered. 

Up till then he had gained sixty-five miles or so of 
barren desert, and had suffered 2,000 casualties as 
well as losing a great quantity of equipment, while 
our losses had been less than fifty men and a dozen 
vehicles. Altogether, from the beginning of the war 
in June to the occupation of Sidi Barrani, the Italian 
admitted losses were 3,500. Ours were 150, and we 
had taken 700 prisoners. Moreover, we had captured 
or destroyed many guns, tanks and lorries. 

The Italian success, such as it was, could not there- 
fore be regarded as unmitigated. Nevertheless, the 
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Italian press and radio spoke as if the march or Sid; 
Barrani had been one of the world’s great victori: 
In their efforts to magnify in the eyes of the 


; ; wn 
people the importance of their advance, the |:.:\ians 
were told by their radio that “a few days after t!.c o¢ 
cupation of Sidi Barrani, thanks to the skill of |:alian 


engineers, the tramcars were again running.” Thi 
must have been startling news to those Italian 
knew that Sidi Barrani was only a small native village 

Graziani himself was overjoyed at the occupation of 
Sidi Barrani, and sent a grandiloque nt message to Mus 
solini: 

“The great success of our advance into Egypt has 
surpe assed all expectations. Anglo-Egyptian authorities 
had stated that it was not possible to attack the countn 
till the middle of October at the earliest, and that fi 
teen to twenty thousand troops would be the most the 
Italians could employ. Although we have had to fight 
against dust storms and a temperature of 110 in the 
he ide we have completely succeeded. More than 2,001 
mechanized vehicles have crossed the wasteland, and 
it is estimated that British casualties amount to roughh 
2,000. In these circumstances it is not necessary fo; 
me to add further to this communiqué. 
figures speak for themselves.” 

If the figures spoke to Mussolini they did not give 
him a very sound forecast, for a month passed and 
Graziani was still at Sidi Barrani. By the middle of 
October, however, the Italian propagandists began t 
drop hints that the offensive was about to be resumed 

“Italy's troops are now 100 miles into Egypt from 
the | ibyan frontier. Mr. Eden has come to Egypt t 
organize the last attempt at defense. We remain quit: 
calm and know that we shall free Egypt from the Brit 
ish troops. Mr. Eden’s visit will not prevent the Axis 
powers’ reorganization of Europe and Egypt.” 

“The visit of Mr. Eden is only to prevent peopk 
thinking of the imminent collapse of the British Em 
»ire.” 

Up till the end of October the Italian press and radi 
were still talking of their “forthcoming advance int 
Egypt,” although excuses were creeping in—for ex 
ample, that in our retreat we had destroyed the four 
teen wells at Sidi Barrani, and that the Italian engineers 
had to repair this damage before the advance could 
continue. 

“The attack cannot be made at a stroke, for the front 
is wide and Italy must carefully choose her points o! 
attack. When these operations are once started they 
are intended to bring the campaign to its definite and 
successful conclusion. The day chosen for starting 
such operations is very near.’ 

Alas, for the Rome radio! Days turned into weeks, 
and still there was no sign of a move by Graziani. His 
opportunity was slipping through his fingers like the 
sand of the desert, and our troops, of whom the Italians 
had spoken so disparagingly, were quietly getting readv 
to spring. 
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ree months passed between the Italian arrival at 
Rarrani and the British attack. 
Ve were not inactive. While, openly, small mobile 
sh columns continued to engage and harass the 
ny as they had been doing since the outbreak of 
war, secretly and stealthily we were preparing for 
counterattack. 

ihe Italians occupied the time by digging them 

; in at Sidi Barrani and the surrounding area. They 

placed their troops in a number of strongly de 

ded camps with all-round barbed-wire perimeters, 

lorted about from Maktila in the east, to the coast ten 

fifteen miles west of Sidi Barrani, and to Sofafi on 

1c escarpment to the southwest; they also strengthened 
post at Jarabub Oasis. 

\ fortnight after the occupation of Sidi Barrani there 
was no sign of any further movement by the Italians, 
except to bring up supplies. They were establishing 

etrol and water dumps; tank wagons and lorries loaded 
with barrels daily lumbered up the dusty track from 
the frontier. The lack of a proper road from Sollum to 
Sidi Barrani was a handicap to Graziani and a constant 
threat to his communications; besides, the rainy season 
was approaching and the track might be washed away. 
The Italians, then, who have always excelled in this 
type of engineering, began feverishly to make a road 
from Sidi Barrani to the Italian frontier, although their 
work was hampered by the Royal Air Force. 

The meeting between Hitler and Mussolini on the 
Brenner Pass on October 4 presaged a possible develop- 
ment in the Western Desert, for it was thought that if 
Hitler made a Balkan move, Graziani would resume 
his advance on the Nile. Two days later there seemed 
to be confirmation for the view that something was 
about to happen, for there were signs of renewed ac 
tivity on the part of the Italians. The garrison of the 
camp at Guba, twenty miles south of Sidi Barrani, was 
moved forward complete with baggage, the infantry 
being carried in lorries as usual and the column sup 
ported by tanks. We offered no resistance, but kept a 
careful watch. The Italians advanced cautiously for 
fifteen miles, and then stopped. What was going to 
happen? we asked. Nothing happened. The Italians 
turned round and went back to their camp, and we 
could only assume that this move had been a ponder 
ous and ineffective reconnaissance. 

The skirmishes between our mobile patrols and the 
enemy were in the nature of “tip and run” warfare, and 
our patrols, consisting of two or three cars which 
scoured large areas of the desert and reported Italian 
movements by radio, became affectionately known as 
“the desert rats.” 

This warfare, too, produced its drama. The British 
soldier takes his work, no matter how dangerous and 
exciting it may be, stolidly as a matter of course, and 
many tales of heroism and enterprise have been dis- 
missed in casual conversation in a dugout at the base, 
ind lost to history in the winds of the desert. But many 
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stories remain to illustrate the stout and valuable work 


done by the “desert rats, 7 not only in gathering intor 


mation about the enemy's movements, but in keeping 
him on the jump. 

Here is one example of a more than usually exciting 
adventure. A sergeant of the 11th Hussars—Sergeant 
D.C.M., M.M.—was patrolling the borders ol 
the desert near the Libyan frontier in an armored cat 
when two enemy fighters appeared overhead, dived low 
and opened up with their machine guns. The sergeant 
at once replied with his Bren gun, but twelve more 
planes appeared, machine gunning the car and drop 
ping bombs. One fell near the car, which was brought 
to a standstill, but the sergeant kept on firing the Bren 
gun in the midst of the inferno, and he and his men 
were rewarded by the sight of a Breda crashing. This 
was enough for the other Italian planes, and they made 
off. There was silence in the desert. Only a broken 
down British armored car and the wreckage of a Breda 
plane gave evidence of a remarkable engagement. 

\n action at the end of October against an Italian 
post at Maktila was even more spectacular. 


Lamb, 


This out 
post with 300 vehicles was reported to our advanced 
headquarters by a patrol, and a force consisting of artil 
lery and men from the 2d Camerons was sent to ‘ ‘mop 


it up.” The British column moved up under cover of 


They hid 
and all next day they lay flat and still 
in the parched desert under the bl: izing sun, not di iring 
to make a move in case they should betray their pres 
ence to the enemy. Night fell without the 
suspicions having been roused. Then at a quarter to 
six at night the British guns let fly, while RAF bombers 
appeared overhead to add to the work of destruction 
The Italians were taken completely by surprise and 


darkness to within 800 yards of the outpost. 
themse Ives there, 


enemy $s 


When our forces 
withdrew a huge column of smoke from the camp was 
a sign of the damage that had been effected. 

So the weeks passed, and people both in Italy and in 
Egypt were asking, 
Would Graziani resume 


were too late in getting into action. 


“What is going to happen next?” 


or would the 
There was not the slight 
est indication of what was in the wind. 


the offensive, 
British start a counterattack? 
In Cairo, city 
of rumors, there»was not a breath of suspicion. In Gen 
eral Headquarters, Middle 
ward ripple to suggest what was about to happen. A 
great secret had been amazingly well kept. 

Then on the morning of December 9 the newspaper 
corresponde nts were told that the € 
would like to see them. 


East, there was not an out 


Commander-in-Chiet 
They hastened to General 
Headquarters and were received by General Wavell 
himself. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have asked you here to tell 
you that our forces began to carry out an engagement 
against Italian arms in the Western Desert at dawn 
this morning.” 

The offensive had begun. 


(To be concluded 
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The new 
General MacArthur will 
° We're 


. Our troops are 


A convoy will sail tomorrow for 
mortar has a range of 
hit first at . 
yoing to seize 
griping because. 

So runs the gabble full tilt in cocktail bar and at soda 
fountain; in home, restaurant, bus, and smoking car; 
in gossip columns and under the by-lines of “military 
experts’; in letters home to mother and the best girl 
and the guy who worked across the desk before the war. 

Who are They? Who told you? More to the point— 
why in hell should you be wagging your jaw? Do you 
work for Hitler, or are you just a big goodhearted guy 
who doesn’t care who dies so long as you get the credit 
for knowing something? 

Snap out of it, soldier. The limber-lipped boys have 
always played the enemy's game for him. That’s why 
we—and our enemies—have that patient puzzle-picture 
solver we call “military intelligence.’ 

Maybe you've never bothered much about military 
intelligence. Maybe you think it some new-fangled 
thing. Have you ever read your Bible? Take a peek at 
Joshua 2 : | to 24: 


And Joshua the son of Nun sent out of Shittim two 
men to spy secretly, saying, Go view the land, even 
Jericho. And they went, and came into an harlot’s 
house, named Rahab, and lodged there. 


. Our latest bomber carries . 


The Navy lost . 


That’s the way the first story of military intelligence 
opens. Look it up. It’s all there, down to the final suc- 
cessful assault of the city, based on the information 
gained. There was no counter-intelligence in those days, 
no protective censorship. Censorship, be it of our own 
lips, or of the written word, or the picture, in so far as 
the military are concerned, consists of barring from the 
enemy knowledge of the things he wants to know in 
order to defeat us. 

[hese are matters which we call “military informa- 
tion.” They are the same things we want to know about 
the enemy, so that we can defeat him the more easily. 
They are facts which, when collected, evaluated, and 
fitted into a mosaic, become military intelligence. Un- 
less we recognize these facts, recognize the inherent 
danger in publishing them, inadvertent publication of 
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such things in effect penalizes our side. In war this 
means death and disaster. 

What are these elements of military information of 
value to the enemy? Let us look them over. They are 
Factual information of the strength, armament, equip 
ment, morale, state of training or tactical doctrines of 
our armed forces; information which may affect the 
morale of our own people or that of allied, neutral or 
enemy peoples and which may be used by the enemy 
for propaganda; strategic information which would 
lead the enemy to an interpretation of our Own wal 
plans or intelligence. 

Basically, the enemy, in order to crush us, must know 
what we are doing, how we propose to do it, and what 
resources we can command. From all the information 
which he can gather he makes an estimate of the situa 
tion which is nothing more nor less than a trial balance 
This estimate is continuous, and it must be projected 
into the future. If the enemy can obtain accurate 
knowledge of our plans, strength, and resources as of a 
given date, either global or in a given theater of opera 
tions, that is so much grist in his mill. 

Let me repeat. These enemy estimates are continu 
ous. They consist in piecing together a mass of frag 
mentary information, bits of news themselves seeming!) 
unimportant but which, put together, 
portant picture. 

Whether we talk loosely, or write loosely, the result 
are grist in the enemy’s mill. Perhaps, however, by look k 
ing at historical examples of the printed word we can 


make an 1m 
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get a better idea of the evils of loose talk. History 
is full of instances of battles lost, campaigns wrecked, 
nations shattered, because of the disclosure of infor- 
mation by the press. 

Who would believe that there would be harm in 
publishing the fact that in a certain camp a measles 
epidemic had broken out and that there were so many 
cases hospitalized? Measles? Nothing serious about an 
outbreak of measles. Such things happen all the time. 
Yet—for that very reason actuarial expectancy tables 
based on past experience exist; one can predict the num- 
ber of cases per 1,000 persons in any given group. How 
easy, then, to reverse the process, given the number of 
cases, and arrive at the group total. This has actually 
happened in this war. 

Who would think that there would be harm in the 
publication of a picture showing British soldiers han 
dling an unexploded delayed-action bomb in London? 
It was the enemy’s own bomb; surely he knew all about 
it. Quite so. But—havi ing found out the British method 
ol handling these bombs—the enemy made _ such 
changes in his detonators as to ensure that future un- 
exploded delayed-action bombs would and did explode 
on handling! 

Let's go back to World War I. On April 16, 1917, 
just ten days after the United States declared war on 
Germany, the French so-called Nivelle offensive was 
launched and failed. As a result, six weeks later, had 
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Germany but known, a large part of the French Army 
was practically in mutiny. But the Germans did not 
know—and neither did we, by the way. Before General 
Pershing had ever arrived in France a confidential report 
to the French Minister of War, on April 24, stated 
“By the end of the summer we will have guns, planes, to 
say nothing of the 


French soldie rs!” 


Americans—but there will be no 
A determined German drive would 
have won the war. But Germany didn’t know, or wasn't 
convinced—and no less a personage than Ludendorfl 
admits it—until June 5. By then it was too late. The 
mutiny had been checked. French military intelligence 
had choked the news, delayed it until too stale to be 
of any use to the enemy. That was plain suppression 
of news. Was it justified? I leave the answer to you 
The identification of units—the order of battle—is 
something to be sought, particularly if there be prior 
knowledge of the time of organization of the unit or 
the state of its training. It is the starting lineup, im 
portant in sports, doubly so in war. I hus in war we must 
discourage much of the regional or home-town news 
coverage which in pes acetime is one of our great means 
of letting Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public know how their 
son is getting along. The mention of a group of men 
hailing from a specific locality le ads to the conclusion 
that they be ‘long to some specific division—everyone 


knows our normz il territorial organiz ition in divisions 
On the other hand, the cessation of news from a particu 
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lar division which has been widely publicized in a 
certain area may lead to the assumption that that di 
vision has left for some battlefront. 

[he publication of society notes, harmless enough 
in themselves, may give information to the enemy. It 
was only a comparatively short time ago that a Washing 
ton newspaper mentioned the name of a young naval 
ofhicer present at a social gathering, adding the chirpy 
gossip that he “was waiting until repairs to his ship, the 
U.S. S. Blank had been completed.” The U. S 
Blank, one of our battle fleet, had been at Pearl Harbor, 
but until that time it was not known she had received 
even a scratch. Here was confirmation of damage well 
calculated to cheer an enemy’s heart, 
on casualties he had inflicted. 

One of our former military attachés, through careful 
and continued study of social notes in the press of one 
of our present enemies, succeeded in making a very 
accurate analysis of the divisional organization and 
strength of that country’s enny—carefully guarded facts 
which he could have obtained by no other means. Just 
one man, sitting in an office poring over the newspapers. 

It was only a few weeks ago that an irresponsible 
reporter published a fanciful story relating to a “mighty 
armada” of American ships traversing the South Pa 
cific. He re oF ited the story as an eyewitness, although he 
had actually never been in the South Pacific. That was 
plenty to set our blood running cold, for by coincidence 
there was in fact a convoy of U. S. troops on the Pacific 
seas at that time. Had a single ship been sunk as a re 
sult of that yarn whose would have been the responsi 
bility? 

Let’s look at the Civil War. In September, 1863, 
General Rosecrans put into operation a plan for crush 
ing the Confederacy by whipping first Bragg and then 
Johnston in detail in the C hattanooga area. The Chi 
cago Times published the plan in full, the correspond 
ent ending his story with the statement: “Twenty days 
from this time, if I mistake not, the signs will see 
Georgia redeemed and thoroughly regener rated.” 

Bragg read and digested the story, sent it on to Rich 
mond and the Confederate War Department. As a 
result came the Federal disaster at Chickamauga, Sep 
tember 19, 1863. Instead of seeing Georgia redeemed 
in twenty days the Union Army was almost destroyed. 
Instead came a long succession of bloody battles up to 
September 2, 1864, when Atlanta fell and April 9, 
1865, when Lee surrendered at Appomattox. W hat 
price in blood, tears, and sweat that newspaper story? 

In the Spanish-American War the entire plan for, 
and destination of, the expeditionary force to invade 
Puerto Rico was published in the American press. The 
result was that General Miles had to reroute his de- 
fenseless transports, thus, disclosed to the enemy, to 
an entirely different destination on the opposite side 
of the island from that originally chosen. 

Going back to the Crimean War we find Lord Raglan 


complaining, with reason, that the London Times was 


to set him right 
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publishing full information of the British loss 


trom 
location of British 


disease, strong points, ett ect 
all items of great value to the enemy bot! 
directly and indirectly. 


In the Franco-Prussian War, as 


hostile hre : 


before it in the 
Austro-Prussian War of 1866, the German moilitan 
authorities received from the British press priceless 
information on enemy plans and dispositions, including 
news of French concentrations which enabled them 


to attain the victory of Sedan. 

In World War I the British, prior to the great Ger 
man offensive of March 1918, which resulted in th, 
destruction of Gough’s Fifth Army, received a tip-off 
—that they did not act on it is another story 
enemy's intentions. 


on the 
The fact that General von Hutier 


heretofore a leader in violent and successful offensives 
on other fronts, was on the Fifth Army front was dis 
closed by reading an item in an obscure Baden news 
paper. The British had downed a German aviator jn 
the Fifth Army area. They knew his name. A few days 
later this Baden newspaper published a letter of sym 
pathy to his parents from General von Hutier and 4 
Briton read it in Berne, Switzerland. Just a question 
of adding two and two, provided one were furnished 
with both facts. 

So much for the disclosure of military information 
Let's look at the aggressive side of the tongue-wagging 
picture—the spreading of rumor campaigns, by w hispers 
or by reprinting what the enemy sends out to attract 
our attention. These are the artillery fire of psych: 
logical war—the war of nerves. 

\ skillful enemy, well-versed in the art, today sets 
trap after trap to catch our press and our newscasters 
The traps are baited with news-interest; they are timed 
to deadlines; they carry the punch that in peacetime 
news gathering would ring a flash-bell on every news 
ticker in the nation. And they are just as deadly as 
the spray of high-explosive shell fragments. 

There is more to wartime radio broadcasting than 
just that, however, because of the instantaneous action 
of radio, its immediate impact. The enemy speaks and 
his voice is heard by thousands of our own people. I! 
topping that, the American radio rebroadcasts his ut 
terances, millions of Americans hear. Therein lies 
danger. Why? Cannot Americans be trusted to draw 
their own conclusions, to evaluate his words? Of course 
they can, given a complete presentation. But unless this 
accurate documentation is made, they are as wide open 
to the hostile emotional attack as unprotected soldiers 
to the physical bomb-blast. 

These things we are combatting, by the protective 
shield of censorship, by tight-lipped reticence. And we 
will aggressively combat them successfully too, despite 
the continuous enemy effort. Already we have started. 

What must be scored as the most brilliant psycho 
logical blow on our part in the present war is the cloud 
of secrecy which hung over the details of the bombing 
of Tokyo. From the viewpoint of the Japanese Gen- 
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eral Staff it is a “must” that they know whence came 
the bombers that hit their country, where they were 
bound. Where are these mysterious bases? Where 
Shangri-la? They don’t know, yet. Not only the Japa 
nese propagandists but in fact the entire Axis propa 
gandist machinery developed in this case a severe hot 
box, as evidenced in the halting, conflicting stories they 
sent out, childish attempts to goad us into telling them 
these all-important facts. 

[he story includes also a very neat bit of shoefitting, 
on the other foot. The bombers who performed that 
task under Jimmy Doolittle winged their way into 
battle, in broad daylight, riding the radio beam of a 
Japanese station which at the time was broadcasting a 
little rhapsody on the scenic beauties of Japan, nestling 
peacefully in the assurance that it could never be 
bombed. That’s exactly what the Nip was saying, in 








English. Suddenly, he went off the air. On came an 
excited voice, talking Japanese. | he monitor, who of 
course understood Japanese, listened while the Jap 
announcer screamed, “Enemy bombers coming! Com 
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ing fast! They are flying low, they go too fast to be 
caught!” 

As the bomb-sticks whirled down this Nip announcer 
kept on the job. Screaming in high-pitched panic he 
called our shots in a play-by-play description, noted 
the fires caused, shouted casualty bulletins. Our bomber 
monitor kept him on as our ships winged their way on. 
And from the Nip station they received the fullest in- 
formation that anyone would want on their accomplish- 
ments. It was not until twenty-four hours later that 
the tone began to change, that casualties and damage 
were played down. But in the meantime we knew— 
we had received from the enemy—precious confirmation 














July 
of our successes. Why? Because it was a complete sur 
prise, because there apparently existed at that time jn 
Japan no internal defense against psychologica! wa, 
fare, no linking of national effort to combat pan 

Some day we in the United States are going to get , 


token air raid. Its objective will be the production of 
fear, panic, and uncertainty in the minds of our yx ople 
Are we going to play it like soldiers or are we going to 
cackle and squawk on the air like barnyard hens when 
a hawk flies over? 

Let’s play it safe. Let’s play it all safe, by tongue, by 
pen, by photograph. To transpose the old adage—What 


the enemy don’t know can’t hurt us. 
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MEMOS FOR MOTOR MEN’ 


Retreading 

Now, with rubber scarce as the conga in the old 
ladies home, the army has looked upon tire repair and 
retreading and found it fair. As a matter of fact, the 
invit tion to bid went out to commercial retread houses 
last October 15. 

Well, what is retreading? What is recapping? And 
how about repairing? 

\etreading is a process that makes old tires young. 
It takes a tire that has grown old gracefully and gives it 
a new lease on life. Given a tire that is bald but still 
strong of bead, sidewalls and body, retreading puts a 
new layer of rubber (tread) upon it, and sends it out 
to run many another mile. 


Taree Kinps oF RETREADING 

lechnically, retreading is divided into three classes: 

Full Retread—in which the tire, worn down to the 
cord body, gets a whole new tread, including the “cush- 
ion” (the layer of rubber beneath the tread design) 
cemented onto it from shoulder to shoulder. 

Full Recap—in which a tire that has lost only its tread 
design, gets a new design which includes the shoulders 
but does not include the cushion. This will probably 
be the process most used in the Army, because tires 
caught at this stage have already given long mileage and 
can be expected to give maximum retread mileage. 

Top Cap—the tire gets only a new tread design—in 
other words, a slice of rubber as wide and as deep as 
the old tread design. 

Turee Kinps oF Reparrinc 
tepairing—which will probably constitute about sev- 
enty-five per cent of the new tire work for the first six 

months—is also divided into three classes: 

Sectional Repair—long cuts (three to four inches), 
diagonal and “X” breaks, extending all the way or al- 
most all the way through the tire, are mended with 
patches. 

Reinforcement Repair—same as Sectional Repair ex- 
cept that the injury is not as large and does not extend 
all the way through the tire. 

Spot Repair—small cuts, short breaks or nail holes 
which can be filled in with gum. 

\ll this does not mean, however, that some beetle- 
brain will be permitted to drag in a handful of fabric 
with a wisp of rubber, and get it retreaded just like new. 
Tires to be rehabilitated will be thoroughly inspected 
and only those with a minimum of damage or wear will 
be rejuvenated. This list shows those injuries that will 
exclude tires from reconditioning: 

Radial cracks, injured bead, worn to the cord body, 
aged or cracked sidewalls, ply separation, loose cords in 
the inside ply, tires which in the opinion of the inspec- 
tors cannot be satisfactorily retreaded for various reasons. 





*From Army Motors, published by the Technical Service Division, 
Holabird Quartermaster Motor Base. 


The success of retreading depends upon what tires 
are retreaded and whether they are given the new tread 
at the right time, that is, before the conditions in the 
table set in. Tires are not to be run to the bone—the 
cords in a “thin” tire receive all the shocks the tread 
should take, and won't be in any shape for retreading. 


Filling Radiators 


Don't fill your radiator out of a greasy can or bucket. 
Petroleum products (gasoline, oil, etc.) peel the rust 
and scale off cooling system walls and bind it into 
sludge. Sludge is the most common reason for cooling 
system clogging. 

And don't pick up a bucket that’s had oil or gasoline 
in it and try to wash it out. The only thing that suc 
cessfully washes out gasoline is more gasoline—which, 
we may say, sludges up the system. _ 


The Tool Kits Were Bare 

An inspector, checking the tool kits of twenty-seven 
trucks, chalked up the following score 

Eight had no screw drivers. 

Five had no lug wrenches. 

Four had no end wrenches. 

And not a single tire gauge in the entire c¢ ympany. 
Best Sellers 

A recent poll of map compartments on Army trucks 
all over the country reveals that the favorite reading 
matter of drivers (in order of preference ) is as follows: 

Superman Comic Books (with lots of bright color) 

The Batman and Sparkler 

Spicy 

Ranch and Romance 

Two drivers apprehended in East Texas, confessed to 
having read their vehicle’s service manual on two sepa 
rate occasions. They [the drivers] have been stuffed 
and loaned to the Smithsonian Institution.’ 


Loose Lugs 


When a convoy of four-ton Macks with full ponton 
load on a rough, winding road was stopped for a casual 
inspection, the inspector backed off two front wheel 
lug nuts with his fingers. Apparently, the inspector de 
cided, the nuts had backed themselves off at least a 
quarter of an inch before he ever put his fingers on 
them. To square things off all around there was no lug 
wrench in the truck. 


Gushers 

During a recent truck inspection, when the drain 
plugs were taken out of two transfer cases, lubricant 
gushed forth like water from a geyser—indicating ex 
treme over-lubrication. 

"We can report that although many a commander responsible for 
drivers and trucks hasn't discovered the best of all reading matter 
for his drivers, Keep ’em Rolling (see page 4), the number of wise 
commanders who make it an item of issue to every driver is steadily 
increasing. 


















































— WAR IN SNOW A} 


PART ONJA. 


['roops fight in snow and extreme cold just as they 
fight in the temperate climates. The only real difference 
is that in snow and extreme cold they take measures to 
keep warm and use weapons, transportation, and imple 
ments designed for snow and ice. It is a serious mis- 
take to assume that sound tactics vary with the thermo- 
meter. The tactics that win battles at forty degrees 
above zero will win them at forty below. 

In preparing and executing plans for operations, a 
leader must always bear in mind that normal rates of 
travel for troops and transportation are considerably 
changed by winter conditions. Deep snow slows down 
cavalry but speeds up foot soldiers on skis. It often 
stops wheeled transportation but not caterpillar-tread 
vehicles. It makes it hard for men to carry loads on 
their backs but enables them to draw loads easily on 
sleds. 

A second thing, equally important, is the effect of 
freezing upon terrain. Frozen ground eliminates swamps 
as obstacles and thick ice permits streams and lakes to 
be crossed or used as highways. On the other hand, 
snowdrifts and icy slopes obstruct movement. Defensive 
works and weapon emplacements are difficult to dig and 
often require the use of explosives. Tracks in the snow 
show up plainly from the air and long shadows often 
disclose camouflaged establishments. 

Three things that tend to weaken the physical 
strength and morale are cold, fatigue, and hunger. 
Hence, wherever possible the Nazi or Jap enemy should 
be denied the use of towns and buildings where he 
might keep warm; patrols and aircraft should work on 
him when he is in bivouac to keep him awake and dis- 
turbed; and constant air and ski raids should strike his 
supply system. Every possible effort should be directed 
toward depriving him of food, rest, and shelter. 

A leader finds four major problems when operating 
in snow and extreme cold: keeping his men and animals 
warm; moving his troops across snow and ice; trans- 
porting and preserving his supplies and equipment; 
and keeping his weapons, instruments, engines, and 
other equipment working in spite of the cold. 

When he has solved these problems the energetic 
leader can effectively use the correct fighting tactics. 

The leader's success depends fundamentally upon 
two things: first, he must have the right clothing and 
equipment; and second, he must thoroughly train his 
officers and men how to take care of themselves, keep 
their weapons functioning, and themselves and their 
transportation mobile. But regardless of temperature, 
the basic tactics are the same. He simply adapts them 
to the existing conditions. 

Applying these fundamentals with vigor, assurance, 
and common sense, a leader can enter a campaign in 





snow or extreme cold with confidence that his men wil] 
be comfortable, that their weapons and equipment will 
function, and that success will repay the extra pre para 
tory efforts. 

Deep snow and drifts impede progress both off and 
on roads; motors are hard to start; normal lubricants 
harden; bearings become stiff; the mechanism of oiled 
weapons does not function properly; fuel and Diesel 
oil does not flow through pipes; radiator and water 
jacket fluids solidify; oil in recoil cylinders hardens; 
frost fogs the lenses of optical instruments; water con 
denses and freezes in gas tanks, lines, and carburetors; 
fuel, gasoline, ration and forage consumption is in 
creased; ice forms on the wings and other parts of air 
planes; landing fields become blocked with snow; the 
ballistics of weapons are modified; some types of rubber 
and steel become brittle; dry and storage batteries lose 
efhciency; and defensive works and weapon emplace 
ments are hard to dig. 

Men are subject to chilling, frostbite, freezing, and 
snowblindness. They are less alert when they are 
cold. Without proper shelter and covering they lose 
sleep and weaken. Their fingers may get numb from 
cold so that they cannot handle their weapons well. 
They will want to seek sheltered locations and huddle 


together for warmth. They will sometimes have to 


exert themselves so violently that they become over 
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) EXTREME COLD 


tures usually occur during clear, still weather. During 


} A condensation of blizzards the temperature t usually rises somewhat but 


men suffer from the high winds. In mountainous coun 


try sudden and severe storms are common and snow 
s : ; 
Manual 31-15 “essecers 
dl 
ie In many parts of the Arctic and near-Arctic, the 


ground Stays pc rmanently frozen to great depths, only 
thawing out on top during summer to a depth of one to 
several feet. During warm weather the water on level 
ground forms into lakes, puddles, and sluggish, mean 


{fountain Infantry negotiating 
gged te rrain somewhere in the west. 


dering watercourses. The ground is soft and swampy 
and covered with a growth of moss, grass, and other low 


vegetation. Clumps ot roots, grass, and moss, called 
“niggerheads,” stick up above the mud. Holes several | 





heated and then may freeze in a period of inactivity 
that follows. They lose articles of equipment in deep 
snow. 

\nimals suffer from cold and frosted lungs. They 
find footing difficult on ice and slippery ground. They 
d ire also subject to serious injury from drinking ice 

water when they are overheated. 
In areas of snow and extreme cold, roads are ordinarily 
scarce, towns small and far apart, and stocks of sup- 














plies suitable for military use negligible. 

When the air is still and dry, your men are apt to 

think the temperature higher than it actually is and get ~ 

s; careless about precautions against frostbite. In low ene 

temperatures sound carries farther than at other times — “| 
a man chopping wood can sometimes be heard at a 

t distance of ten miles. Smoke from fires and the exhaust 

T of engines hang in a low, heavy cloud and a mist some- — 

% times rises from men and animals. At sixty below a . 


lying airplane leaves a trail of mist behind it. The air 
is warmer at high altitudes than on the ground. Cold 


d streams of air run down valleys. The coldest tempera- — eee 


—> 
€ Para-ski Troopers in training in Utah. The Para- 
n ski Trooper is shown ready to land in the snow " 
with both his regular and resetve chutes open. One 


of the seams or panels in his regular chute was 
torn. He was forced to open his emergency chute 
and landed without a scratch. 
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feet deep full of water or ooze occur everywhere. This 
kind of terrain is known as “tundra.” Tundra and other 
swampy ground make formidable obstacles in summer, 
but when they are frozen over they are easily crossed by 
troops and all forms of transportation including tanks, 
sleds, and trailers. 

When snow covers the tundra it is easy to find land- 
ing fields for ski-equipped airplanes. Airplanes which 
land on wheels can use the frozen surfaces of lakes and 
watercourses where the wind has swept the snow clear 
or when they have otherwise been cleared. Frozen 
streams can often be used as highways but snow-covered 
ice is treacherous and must be carefully reconnoitered. 
Shallow streams often freeze to the bottom in places, 
and the water, thus damned up, breaks out and flows 
over the ice. A thin crust of ice then forms over the top 
of this water, and snow falling upon it conceals its 
weakness. Swift currents often make thin spots on ice. 
Animals that live much in the water break the ice to 
make “blowholes.” After freezing over a stream may 
go down, thus leaving an air space under the ice so that 
it caves in when weight is placed upon it. 

When deeply frozen ground begins to thaw, it offers 
great difficulties to transportation. Unpaved roads be- 
come quagmires, and except on surfaced roads, wheeled 
transportation stops. During the early part of thaws, 
solid frozen ground can be found a foot or less below 
the surface, and roads can be made temporarily passable 
for wheeled vehicles by pushing the mud off the frozen 
ground with a bulldozer. This is only good for a short 
while, however, since the exposed frozen ground, soon 
thaws out and traffic again bogs down. 

Ordinarily, in colder climates, there are more ever- 
green than deciduous trees. Birch, aspen, scrub willow, 
and some cottonwood are to be found principally 
among the deciduous species. Alder and small bushes 
grow in thickets hard to penetrate. On wind-swept 
coastal regions, trees are usually smaller and scrubbier 
than in protected inland valleys. In areas where there is 
a heavy precipitation of moisture, trees are usually 
larger and more abundant than in dry sections. As the 
more northern latitudes are reached, trees grow smaller 
and eventually disappear, leaving only brush and finally 
open tundra. 

Foop 

Some foods produce more heat than others: sugar and 
fats produce much heat. Consequently the ration for 
cold regions should include more of these than normally 
issued, and the total amount of food itself should also 
be increased. Cornbread is more heating than wheat 
bread. For animals, corn is more heating than oats. 

When there is no drinking water small quantities of 
snow can be eaten while troops are warm or on the 
move, but eating snow in large quantities chills the 
stomach and materially reduces body temperature. Al- 
coholic drinks bring body heat to the surface, resulting 
in radiation and se Pee chilling, and are therefore 
dangerous during exposure to cold. 
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Whenever possible, food, tea, coffee, and so. 


should thi 
be served hot. Since cold mess equipment soon chi}. not 
food, it is desirable to provide means for hea: cups that 
and mess pans by dipping them into cans of ho: Water the 
just before food is placed in them. It is better to serve 
each soldier with two small helpings of hot food than oP 


to give him ell of his food at once so that it chil|s before tl 














he can eat it. Whenever possible, meals should | * 
served in heated tents or shelters, and arrangements than 
made so that the men do not have to sit on the snoy cloth 
At outposts or where fires are not permissible, thermos wink 
containers are useful. gam 
When a meal is over, mess gear must be thoroughh warl 
cleaned in boiling water to remove all grease and food Unc 
that tends to cling to the messkit. Dirty mess gear may und 
cause diarrhea in cold regions as well as warm | 
Special provision for food and drink must be mak the 
for patrols and other small units engaged in operations high 
which separate them from their kitchen for several the « 
meals. Since each soldier will carry his own food, i J sttit 
should consist of components which do not freeze and the 
which are highly concentrated. There should be a high shot 
percentage of sweets and fats. Dehydrated, pre-cooked rein 
soups, fruits, vegetables, and meats are highly satisfac mel 
tory. Oatmeal, cornmeal, and bacon are good. Thermos use, 
containers should be provided for liquids. In very cold post 
weather liquid put in an issue canteen will freeze. of t 
Lack of a normal diet may sometimes bring on scurvy, ( 
but men can live indefinitely without ill effects upon tor 
a diet composed entirely of fresh meat. About one and pell 
one-third pounds of lean meat and a half-pound of fat tor 
per man per day will do. This must be served rare. |: alse 
is well to boil it for a short time and drink the wate: hor 
it was boiled in. Excessive cooking destroys the prote: at t 
tive vitamins. “Kh 
CLOTHING one 
Although a soldier must wear the clothing issued to lor 
him, leaders will have some option as to what clothing 
is to be taken into the field and how it is worn. Tables col 
of basic allowances provide for special clothing and en 
equipment for troops operating in snow and extreme ot 
cold. Ins 
The human body constantly radiates heat and mois ph 
ture. Even in extremely cold weather sweat leaves the the 
body in the form of vapor. When this vapor comes into ab 
contact with cold air it condenses and if closely confined we 
forms frost on the inner surfaces of the outer layer of we 
clothing. Clothing impervious to water vapor soon be pa 
comes damp and soggy and since water is a good con 
ductor of heat the moisture-laden clothing soon draws fe 
the heat out of the body. Paradoxical as it may seem. al 
one of the principal causes of freezing to death is be th 
coming overheated. The inner clothing gets saturated th 
with sweat, conducts the heat from the body, and then th 
freezes hard. , cl 
A space of dry air next to the body keeps the heat in. 


Consequently, inner clothing should be of a_ |oose, 
spongy weave, flexible and porous enough to hold 
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nsulating layer of dead air. Outer clothing should 
heavy, stiff, or bulky, but should be of a texture 
| act as a windbreak and inclose the warm air in 
ner clothing. It should be loose enough not to 
e with free blood circulation and porous enough 
vent perspiration from condensing and freezing 
inner surface. 
eral layers of light clothing are very much warmer 
single layer of equal weight. In general, inner 
ng should be fluffy and porous and outer clothing 
wind-resistant. A woolen sweater, worn as an outside 
garment Over a light windbreaker, will give little 
th. Worn under the windbreaker, it is very warm. 
Underclothing should be of pure wool with separate 
undershirt and long drawers. 


clot! 


[he usual pattern of overcoat allows air to escape at 
the bottom, wrist, front, and collar, and a turned-up 
high collar collects snow like a funnel. For cold-weather, 
the outer coat or the parka should have a hood and draw 
string or belt and there should be some way of closing 
the front opening securely against air escape. Sleeves 
should close snugly but not tightly at the wrist. The 
reindeer-fawn parka is one of the warmest of all gar- 
ments. It is not entirely suitable for general military 
use, but is issued in limited quantities for special pur- 
poses. It is a valuable adjunct to the regular equipment 
of troops operating in cold weather. 

Ordinary military breeches are too tight at the knees 
for proper circulation. Light windproof and water-re- 
pellent cloth over porous wool is a good combination 
for trousers. Hard-finished, closely woven gabardine is 
ilso an excellent material for use in extreme cold. For 
horse cavalry, breeches which are loose-fitting, especially 

t the knee, with adjustable waist and leg are suitable. 

‘Knee chaps” made of blanket-lined canvas fastened 
over the upper shin, knee, and lower thigh, give com 
fort to truck drivers. 

Tight shoes cause frozen feet. For wear in extreme 
cold, shoes, shoepacs, or mukluks should be large 
enough to contain two pairs of light wool socks, a pair 
of heavy knitted wool socks, a burlap bootsock and an 
insole of felt or preferably of burlap. Too much em 
phasis cannot be placed upon the importance of having 
" shoe fit loosely. The average soldier will need shoes 
about two sizes larger than those he wears in warm 
weather. If his shoes are tight with all the socks he 
would like to wear, it is better for him to discard one 
pair of socks than to bind his fee: too tightly. 

Shoes should not have a permanent lining of fleece, 
felt, or anything else that will collect moisture, which 
always does collect and condense inside of shoes. Every 
thing in the shoe should be removable for drying at 
the end of a day’s wear. Oil-tanned shoes are colder 
than dry-tanned. ‘Hobnails, except when used with spe- 
cially constructed soles, chill the soles of the feet. 

Shoepacs with rubber feet and leather tops are the 
best footgear obtainable for mud, slush, and wet snow. 
They are also suitable for use with snowshoes. With 


proper foot covering they are > amply 
tures dow n to zero. Be low zero they « 
the wearer is not on the move. 

High overshoes with light rubber soles and buckled 
uppers, worn without shoes but with insoles, heavy 
socks, and burlap bootsocks, can be used as a substitute 
for shoepacs, especially when there is a need for more 
wool foot covering than the shoe spac will accommodate 
High overshoes are not so warm when ordinary shoes 
are worn under them. 
shoes. 


warm for tempera 


ire too cok | whe n 


They can be worn with snow 


Moccasins are warm in dry, powdery snow, but poor 
in wet snow and slush. Even in cold weather they are 
likely to get saturated with water when troops gather 
around fires or in tents where the snow is melted 

The warmest of all footgear is the Eskimo mukluk 
This has a sole of rawhide made from the skin of the 
bearded seal, and uppers of reindeer skin ending in a 
drawstring just below the knee 
side. 


The fur is on the out 
Rawhide thongs bind the mukluk snugly at the 
ankle. For extreme temperatures, a boot of commercially 
available substitutes should be made according to the 
mukluk pattern and issued to troops. Light rubber bot 
toms of the nonfreezing type of rubber and calfskin 
uppers, with the hair outside, should answer the pu 
pose. Mukluks are suitable for snowshoeing. 

For skiing, there is no satisfactory substitute for the 
regular skiboot. Skiboots should be large enough to be 
worn over at least one pair of light and one pair of heavy 
wool st cks. 

If burlap bootsocks are not to be had, a strip of bur 
lap cut from a gunnysack can be wound loosely out 
side the socks and over the feet and ankles. Dried grass 
stuffed loosely into the shoe outside of the socks also 
makes a good insulating material. Indians and Eskimos 
often use it to keep their feet warm, throwing away 
the used grass every night and putting in fresh grass 
in the morning. 

Numbed fingers greatly impair a soldier's efficiency, 
and gloves warm enough to wear always are too bulky 
to handle instruments and weapons properly. Mittens 
are much warmer than gloves. Gauntlets which pro 
tect the wrist are essential in very low temperatures 
The following combination will protect the hands and 
A loosely woven woolen mitten extending well 
Chis mitten 


wrists: 
above the wrist is worn next to the hand. 


should be so constructed as to provide three compart 
ments—a thumb compartment, a trigger-finger compart 
ment, and a compartment large enough to accommo 
date all fingers and the thumb comfortably when the 
trigger finger is not in use for firing purposes. 

Mittens may well be the inner linings of gauntlets 


worn over them in very cold weather. The back of a 
gauntlet is best made of light, water repellent 
waterproof) material, and the palm and gripping sur 
face of the finger compartments of pliable leather. The 
gauntlet should extend above the wrist and should have 
a closure at its upper end which does not restrict circu 
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lation, yet gives protection against cold. The wearer 
should be able to fire his own weapon without taking 
his gauntlets off. Soldiers whose duties require them 
to use all their fingers can substitute woolen gloves for 
the one-fingered mittens, but these will not be as warm. 

In the inner surface of the wrist, the blood runs 
close to the surface; hence cold wrists result in cold 
hands. A convenient and comfortable wristlet can be 
improvised by cutting off the toe of a woolen sock and 
pulling the leg of the sock up over the forearm, allowing 
the fingers to project through the toe of the sock, and 
making a hole in the side of the sock-foot for the thumb. 
Knitted woolen wristlets can be made of similar design 
and help greatly to keep the hands warm. 

When the hands are not in use, holding a handful of 
dry grass or straw in each hand helps to retain warmth. 
A pocketful of dried grass is well worth carrying along. 

Troops in cold regions are provided with warm head 
covering. Unless it is very windy or snowing, this head- 
gear ordinarily provides ample warmth while on the 
move, and the parka hood can be pulled up as necessary 
for additional protection. 

Blankets are not warm enough for extremely cold 
weather. Sleeping bags are better. Down-filled sleeping 
bags give the warmest protection for their weight. In a 
properly made down-filled sleeping bag a soldier can 
slecp in the open in any temperature he will find. The 
only drawback to down is that moisture condenses in it. 
Hence down bags must be thoroughly dried at least 
every three days. Sleeping bags should be tapered and 
of the “mummy-case” type to cut down weight and bulk. 
Since a soldier is often separated from his transporta 
tion, his sleeping bag must be of a type he can carry in 
his pack. It should have a washable and removable 
lining. 

To reduce or eliminate the effect of glare from snow 
and prevent snowblindness, suitably colored glasses 
should be worn. Even when the glasses are designed to 
permit circulation of air between the lenses and the 
eyes, there is a tendency for lenses made of glass to 
cloud over, especially after the wearer has exerted him- 
self strenuously. A thin coating of glycerine rubbed on 
the eyepieces, or the “antidim” issued with the regula- 
tion gas mask, or some similar preparation, will prevent 
clouding. The skin must be protected from direct con- 
tact with metal parts of the glasses. 


SHELTER 


Where villages or buildings are available in extremely 
cold regions, they should be used as much as possible. 
Any building capable of being heated can be used to 
good advantage hoe drying wet or sweaty clothing and 
footgear. 

Large tents are better than small ones since the body 
heat of a number of men together raises the inside 
temperature. The issue pyramidal tent was designed for 
hot weather and it is not satisfactory shelter in cold 
weather. On the other hand, a semi-pyramidal tent with 
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a low, sloping roof, and with a stove at the Jo, nd. is 
very warm. The heat of the stove is reflecte. 
ward from the roof and rises gradually to «| 
where clothing can be hung to dry. Two such tents can 
be pitched with a single pole, and with one or two stove 
will keep sixteen men very comfortable. Floorcloths 
should be provided to keep bedding off the ground, bu; 
should not be permanently fixed to the tent. 

When regular shelter tents are used, they should x 
pitched double so as to avoid having an open end. A 
couple of candles burning in tin cans will raise the 
temperature considerably in a small tent and so will , 
lantern. 

Wooden tentpins cannot be driven into frozen 
ground. They can be used, however, if holes are driven 
for them with a steel spike, then inserting them in th 
holes and pouring water around them. This is a waste 
ful method since pins will be easily broken in trying 
to remove them. Iron or steel pins are better. Forty 
penny nails or “bridge spikes” make good pins for small 
tents. Another way of pitching tents is to fasten th 
guy ropes to poles buried in the snow. 

In open country tents must not be pitched in the le: 
of sheltering objects. Snow drifts deeply in such places 
and hence may bury them. This precaution is usualh 
unnecessary in woods. 

A lean-to can be made by putting up a framework of 
poles in the shape of half an A-tent divided longitudin 
ally, and then covering its three sides thickly with 
evergreen boughs with the twigs pointing downward 
The open side should face away from the wind and 
toward a fire. A wall of green logs behind the fire acts 
as a reflector and increases warmth. 

Canvas or paulins on poles, and banks of snow built 
in semicircular form are useful as windbreaks for men 
and animals. 

For the protection of animals in wooded country, 
picket lines should be pitched in places protected both 
from the wind and from air observation. On wind-swept 
ground, such as prairie country, canvas shelter must be 
provided. Animals keep warmer when they are crowded 
In temperatures of twenty below or more they should 
have bedding. If there isn’t any they must not be al 
lowed to lie down. The danger of freezing is too great 
An animal shelter should be six to six and a half feet 
high, banked around the bottom, and with the entrance 
opening to leeward. Horses should be tied on one side 
of the picket line only. If a heater is used it should bk 
placed on the windward side of the shelter. 

At times, domed snowhouses can be used by detach 
ments of troops. Built right, they are comfortable and 
hard to locate from the air except by the shadows they 
cast. A description of the construction of such a shelter 
will be found in a later installment. 
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A Few Precautions AND SUGGESTIONS 


A real danger you meet in subzero weather is that of 
freezing. You can freeze from exposure to cold and 
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from lowered circulation due to pressure, from 
: with heat-conducting surfaces, and from loss of 
y radiation. Fatigue, exhaustion, lack of proper 
ind lack of enough clothing naturally make it 
asic: to freeze. 

[he parts most frequently affected by frostbite are 
che hands, feet, nose, cheeks, chin, and forehead. All 
men in the cold should therefore look frequently at 
the « posed parts of their comrades to note signs of 
freezing and warn them. Freezing is not always accom 
panied by pain. It makes the skin grayish or whitish in 
appearance. Any man exposed to extremely cold 
weather should, from time to time, wrinkle his face to 
discover any stiffness caused by freezing. The face can 
be thawed by placing the hand over the frozen area 
until circulation is restored. If freezing has just begun 
this should only take a few seconds. If the hands get 
cold, they can be warmed by putting them under the 
armpits beneath the clothing. During cold winds, the 
face can be partly protected by pulling the parka hood 
forward on the windward side. Additional protection is 
afforded by greasing the skin with some fatty animal oil. 
Mineral oils are less effective. 

light shoes, straps, or leggins, and too many socks or 
wrappings may reduce the circulation and cause the toes 
and feet to freeze. Even a slight pressure is dangerous 
for a mere retarding of the flow of blood may lead to 
freezing. One of the most frequent causes of chilling 
comes from wet clothing. Immediate steps should be 
taken to dry or replace it. Every soldier should always 
carry a spare pair of dry socks and suit of underclothes. 

In order to keep clothing from becoming saturated 
with sweat, the greatest care should be taken not to 
get overheated. During any period of exertion, the 
clothing should be unbuttoned or opened, and parka 
hoods removed from the head, thus to allow free circu- 
lation of air and permit the vapor of perspiration to 
escape. 

Cold metal should not be touched with the bare 
hands, tongue, or lips, for the skin immediately freezes 
to such surfaces. To release it, the metal should be 
warmed, otherwise the skin will pull off. Metal whistles 
and the mouthpieces of bugles must be carried in a 
pocket near the body so as to warm them before placing 
them against the lips. 

Bits should be warmed before they are placed in the 
horse’s mouth. Holding them inside the outer layer of 
clothing or against the horse’s bedy is a good way to 
warm them. If heated shelter is at hand, it is a good 
idea to take the bridles into it. 

Freezing to death may come after prolonged exposure 
coupled with lack of food or extreme fatigue or exhaus- 
tion. Exhaustion often results when a man forces him- 
self to keep going without stopping for a short rest. Ac- 
cording to well-known Arctic salad, going to sleep 
while you are cold and tired is not dangerous but, on the 
contrary, beneficial unless you are already completely 
exhausted. The cold will wake you up before you freeze. 
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You can then move about to get your circulation up and 
then take another nap. Eskimos are known to have sur 
vived blizzards of three days’ duration by sitting or 
lying down with their backs to the wind and their arms 
pulled out of their sleeves and held close to the body 
under their parkas, and sleeping through more than half 
of this period. 

Wounded men are very susceptible to frostbite be 
cause of the loss of bodily heat that comes from shock, 
loss of blood, and impaired circulation. Whenever pos- 
sible, wounded men should be put into sleeping bags 
and moved to fires or heated shelters. 

The reflection from snow surfaces often brings on 
snowblindness. This is likely to occur in overcast as 
well as in sunny weather. Snowglasses should always 
be worn in snow during the daytime. If no glasses are 
available, some protection is given by blackening the 
skin around the eyes. 

In temperatures below minus thirty degrees, deep, 
rapid breathing resulting from exertion, sometimes 
causes frosting of the lungs. This is not usually fatal 
but often incapacitates a man for several days. The air 
entering the lungs will not be so cold if you breathe 
simultaneously through nose and mouth, placing the 
tip of your tongue against the roof of the mouth and al 
lowing the air to flow around it as you breath in. 

Men should not wear beards in extremely cold re 
gions. Frost from the breath accumulates on a beard and 
freezes the skin. Men should shave frequently or else 
keep the beard closely trimmed with clippers. For shav 
ing it is preferable to use a preparation rich in oil or 
grease since the oil supplements the normal skin oil in 
protecting the skin against the weather. 

At halts, in order to keep their clothing from becom 
ing wet, men should avoid sitting down on the snow. 
If nothing else is available to sit on they should take off 
their packs and sit on them. 

Upon getting up after lying down, sitting, or kneel 
ing, in snow, men should dust the snow from their 
clothing so that it will not thaw and cause dampness. 
They should be careful not to put their hands into their 
pockets or into mittens without first carefully dusting 
off all snow. 

Sleeping bags should not be placed directly upon the 
surface of the snow. They should be separated from the 
snow (or the ground ) by evergreen boughs, small brush, 
grass, or whatever material can be found at hand. 

When sleeping in temporary shelter where there is a 
fire or stove, the feet should be nearest the heat since 
they are ordinarily the first part of the body to chill. 

Because carbon monoxide is exhaled from the lungs, 
it is not advisable to sleep with the head completely 
covered. Even in the severest cold the nose and mouth 
should be uncovered enough to breathe fresh air. 

It is sometimes necessary to wade across shallow 
streams or overflows in shoes that are not waterproof. 
In temperatures of extreme cold, shoes can be made 
temporarily waterproof by dipping them into the water 
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first and quickly withdrawing them so that a thin coat 
ing of ice covers the leather. The men can then wade 
across quickly and the ice will crack off their shoes soon 
afterward. This is a well-known expedient among the 
Eskimos. 

Always carry a waterproof box that will float full of 
matches. Do not use it all the time, but keep it in 
reserve for accidents. This is cheap life insurance. 

Each party, group, or unit must have at least one re 
liable compass. 

Drink sparingly of water in a strange country; it may 
cause dysentery, or may be very constipating until you 
get used to it. 

If lost in unknown territory, find a stream and fol 
low it down; it will generally bring you out near a habi 
tation. Don’t follow old woods roads; too often they 
wander around aimlessly and lead nowhere. 

For travelling any distance into the mountains do not 
rely on an electric flashlight. 
pensable. 

A sewing kit, containing safety pins, needles, thread, 
darning cotton, buttons, wax, etc., 

Ravellings from the tail of a sweater are excellent for 
darning. 

Don't eat too heavily before a climb. 

Don’t ne glect cooking. Take time to prepare at least 
two good mes ils daily. 

Develop ingenuity and self-reliance. 


Good candles are indis 


is invaluable. 


Rat TRANSPORTATION 


Railroad transportation is often interrupted by deep 
snow, drifts, and snowslides. Snowslides oz ‘cur most 
often in mountainous regions when heavy fresh snow 
falls over a glazed crust, or during thaws. In deep passes 
and defiles, snow often forms in drifts fifty feet or more 
in depth. During melting weather, slides are often 
started by the vibration from passing trains. These are 
more apt to occur in the daytime than at night since 
the drop in temperature after nightfall often causes a 
temporary freeze. When thaws are likely to cause snow- 
the safest period for running trains through a 
mountain district is between the late hours of the night 
and sunup. 

An ample number of rotary railroad snowplows 
should be held in readiness. They should be spotted so 
that they can work on both ends of probable drifts and 
slides. The cowcatchers of all locomotives should have 
plates for clearing light snow from the track. The track 
should be kept under constant observation so that warn- 
ing of obstruction can be reported in time. 


slides, 


ANIMAL TRANSPORTATION 

Horse- and mule-drawn vehicles on wheels find diff- 
cul'y in moving over roads when the snow is as much 
as a foot deep. In subzero temperatures, wheeled ve- 
hicles are harder to pull through snow than when it is 
warmer. Animals slip on icy surfaces, and hence should 
be rough-shod. Animals must not get overheated. On 
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long steep pulls, half of the vehicles should be pulled 
to the hilltop with double teams, and all team, ¢h, 4 
sent back to pull up the rest. 

Since sleds can be pulled more easily than \ heele) 
vehicles, it helps to place runners under the wheels 
artillery and other weapons towed by wheeled vehicle: 

Animals should be given frequent rests, during which 
sweaty patches indies the harness should b: viped 
dry. Animals should not be watered when they are hor 
or they will get sick. Holes cut into the ice provide pra 
ticable watering troughs from which animals soon leary 
to drink without difficulty. The holes should be from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches square at the top, with 
sloping sides, and about six inches square at the bottom 
Basins thus cut will ordinarily fill with water, especially 
as the animals approach the edge. For a Menai of 
about two feet from the edges the ice should be 
roughened so that the animals will not slip into the 
hole. For watering, good ice three to four inches thick 
will support three animals. 

To prevent warm animals from drinking too fast bits 
should be left in their mouths, or straw, twigs, or leaves 
thrown into the water. 

When animals breathe deeply from exertion in ex. 
treme cold, they are liable to frosting of the lungs. Balls 
of ice often form in their nostrils and prevent breath- 
ing. This can be prevented to some extent by tying 
burlap bags over their noses, but the frost forming on 
the bags should be beaten out frequently. 





Hoofs should be inspected at short intervals ; 
of snow removed from the soles. 

When animals are unhitched or unsaddled they 
should be wiped dry, led until cool, blanketed, and if 
possible protected from the wind. 

In winter operations, horses serve better than mule 
as pack animals, since mules have smaller hoofs and do 
not stand the cold as well, for mules suffer from cold 
more than horses. Pack animals can travel fifteen or 
twenty miles in a day. But when there is no grazing, #9 
much forage must be carried that pack trains are th: 
least efficient means of long-distance transportation 
during extreme cold. With no other useful load, a pach 
animal can carry approximately ten days’ forage supp 
for one animal. 

SLEDS 


When the weather and the trails are good a dogteam 
in top condition can pull its weight in cargo an average 
of fifty miles a day. Seven dogs are an average dogteam 
Each dog will eat about two pounds of food per day. In 
ten days, therefore, a team of seven dogs averaging 
seventy-five pounds each will cover, under the most 
favorable conditions, 500 miles and carry their own for d 
weighing 140 pounds plus 385 pounds of cargo. But 
under average conditions they will not do that well 
They suffer very little from the cold and burrow into 
snowbanks during blizzards and sleep comfortably. 


The chief disadvantages of using dogs are that they 
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be fed, whether on the move or otherwise, and 
hey bark. Furthermore, in deep snow, dogteams 
+ move at all unless men on snowshoes walk ahead 
eak trail for them. Dogs also get footsore some- 
but can be given some relief from this by tying 


m 


; shoes over their feet. Besides, they often fight 
ther, and unless precautions are taken they are 
to eat their harness. 

| icht, hand-drawn sleds and toboggans are useful for 
orting machine guns, mortars, ammunition, and 
s, and for evacuating wounded. In deep, soft 
toboggans are easier to pull than sleds. Men pul 


ling sleds should ordinarily walk in column. The lead 
man breaks the trail, and is frequently relieved by 
others. Small sleds or toboggans can sometimes be used 
as platforms from which to fire weapons. Sleds can best 
be lowered down steep slopes by ropes attached to the 
rear of the sled. Men on snowshoes can draw sleds bet- 
ter than men on skis. Ordinarily it is easier to carry in- 
dividual equipment on a pack than to pull it on sleds. 
When the temperature is thirty below or lower sled 
runners do not pull easily over snow because it has al- 
most the resistance of sand. Metal runners are particu- 
larly hard to pull. Under these conditions wood should 
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be lashed under the metal runners. Black walnut is one 
of the best woods for this purpose. On light hand- and 
dog-drawn sleds and toboggans, water can be poured 
from time to time ove1 the bottoms of runners, thus QI\ 
ing them a surface of ice 


Morors 


I wo-wheel-drive motor vehicles are operated with 
difficulty on roads covered with as little as one toot ol 
snow. Four-wheel drive vehicles can usually run in 
snow up to about one and one-half feet de p. Vehicles 
with caterpillar treads can move through much deeper 
snow. Snow plows should be available to all troops using 
roads in winter. Engineer troops are usually charged 
with keeping roads passable 


With snow shoes slung over their shoulders this pla- 
toon is marching in a section of the Rocky Mountains. 
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To protect the engine block and all other parts of a 
motor and its connections through which liquid from 
the cooling system flows, there must be an adequate 
amount of suitable anti-freeze in the radiator at all 
times. In an emergency light cylinder oil can be used 


in radiators. 
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Moisture from the air has a tendency to condense on 
the inner surfaces of gasoline tanks and containers and 
eventually freeze in gasoline lines and carburetors. This 
trouble can be obviated to some extent by keeping con- 
tainers as full as possible. Gasoline should be filtered 
through chamois to remove all water before it is put into 
vehicle tanks. 

Lubricating oils and greases thicken in cold. Those 
issued for winter use must be thin enough to stay fluid. 
Bearings go dry and wear out if the grease is too thick 
to flow freely between the moving surfaces. 

Starting cold motors is always difficult. Storage bat- 
teries are much less efficient in cold weather and engines 
are hard to turn over. To insure maximum performance 
from batteries, all battery connections should be fre- 
quently cleaned and the voltage checked to determine 
whether the battery needs charging. The liquid in the 
battery should cover the surface of the plates at all 
times. Any water needed should be added just before 
running the motor so that there will be complete circu- 
lation and mixing of all the liquid in the battery. Water 
added to a battery that is not going to be used for some 
time does not circulate and will freeze in very cold 
weather. 

It is usually desirable to idle motors during short 
halts and to run them for a few minutes at intervals dur- 
ing long halts to keep them warm. Motors should not be 
raced. Radiators and engine hoods should be heavily 
blanketed when engines are stopped. Motors can some- 
times be started by towing the vehicle but this is not 
always effective. One of the best ways is to drain and 
heat the radiator fluid, replace it, heat the intake mani- 
fold with a blowtorch, turn the engine over several times 
with a hand crank, and then apply the self starter or 
tow the vehicle. When a blowtorch is used a fire ex- 
tinguisher should be held ready to extinguish a possible 
gasoline or oil fire. In extremely cold weather the crank- 
case oil should be drained upon halting and heated and 
replaced upon starting. Diluting crankcase oil with 
gasoline is injurious. 

There should be at least two drivers with each ve- 
hicle used in regions of extreme cold, and they should 
alternate in driving. 

Measures should be taken to keep drivers and passen- 
gers from direct contact with metal parts of vehicles and 
equipment. Metal seats should be well padded. A piece 
of sheepskin or woolen cloth should be sewed around 
the steering wheel. Metal handles of tools should be 
covered with cloth or adhesive tape. 

Owing to incomplete combustion, gasoline is apt to 
drain into the crankcase and dilute the lubricating oil. 
Consequently crankcase oil should be changed oftener 
than in temperate climates. As a result of idling, poor 
combustion, and driving through snow, normal gasoline 
consumption is often quadrupled. 

It helps men riding in trucks to keep their feet warm 
if a layer of straw or grass can be put on the floor of the 
vehicle. Whenever possible trucks should have heaters 
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and defrosters. When defrosters are not obtain 
windshield can sometimes be kept free of 
slightly opening the rear end of the engine | 
piece of wood or paper can be used to hold oper 
through which warm air from under the hood \ 
back against the windshield. 

Where streams and lakes are to be crossed, oj 
are safer than closed cabs. The doors of clos. { cabs 
should be kept open while crossing ice to prevent driver 
from being trapped if the vehicle should break | hrough 
the ice. 

All wheeled motor vehicles should be equipped with, 
tire chains. 

It is better to “chock” the wheels of halted vehicle 
than to set the brakes, since cold and condensed mois. 
ture often cause a set brake to lock. Air tanks on air 
brakes must be thawed frequently to drain condensed 
and frozen moisture. Rubber air hose and brake fluid 
tubes become stiff and“hard and require constant in 
spection to determine any leakage. 

In stopping on snow; ice, or frozen ground, brakes 
should be applied gently. A sudden application of the 
brakes is likely to cause slipping, loss of control, and an 
accident. In driving through drifts the vehicle should 
be put in low gear before entering the drift and then 
kept moving. Stopping or slowing up in a drift to change 
gears often results in stalling. 

Diesel engines are more reliable in cold weather than 
gasoline engines. At thirty below Diesel oil becomes too 
sluggish to flow through pipes. An improvised wood 
stove made of sheet metal and built against the fuel 
tank is sometimes useful in warming the oil for start 
ing. After starting, the fuel in most Diesel tractors is 
kept warm by the engine exhaust. 

Tractors with wide tracks are one of the most reliabk 
and efficient means of transportation in winter cam 
paigns. They are not confined to roads and they can run 
over deep snow, knock down small trees, cross rough 
terrain, pull heavy weapons, sleds or trailers, and climb 
steep slopes. They travel about six miles per hour. Pre 
ceded by bulldozers, they can make their own roads and 
are particularly useful where highways are few. Ther 
should be a power-operated winch and heavy duty cable 
250 to 300 feet long on every tractor to move tows over 
otherwise impassable ground and to lower them down 
steep slopes. 

When sleds or other trailers are being towed by tra 
tors, it is usually easier to run up over snowdrifts than 
to clear roads through them. In going down steep slopes 
with sleds, in tandem, brakes can be improvised by 
wrapping chains around the runners. Sleds may also be 
kept from overrunning the tractor by attaching ropes 
in rear and having men hold them back. 
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Troops temporarily cut off from their sources of sup 
ply by snow, bad weather, or hostile operations can be 
supplied by air. If landing fields are available or can be 
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the problem of supply by air is simplified. 
Othc wise, supplies can be dropped by parachute. 
Whe c the necessity for supplying detachments by air 
. probable, transport airplanes with cargo para- 
<hutcs should be kept in readiness and supplies as- 
sembied at the operating fields. 
Parachute troops and air landing troops may be ef- 
ly employed to seize or destroy installations and 
vital areas in rear of the enemy lines. In a pursuit, 
troops transported by air are employed to block defiles, 
delay the enemy retreat, and assist in his ultimate de- 
struction. In using parachute troops on these missions, 
careful consideration must be given to the fact that 
these troops will ordinarily be separated from their skis 
or snowshoes when they first land and that they may 
have considerable difficulty in reaching this equipment 
through deep snow. Where movement is made by air, 
all men including those who operate the planes take 
with them the means (snowshoes or skis or both) for 
moving over snow-covered terrain. 


SKIs 


\ part of each combat organization should be 
equipped with skis for raids, reconnaissance, security, 
and messenger service. Skis increase the mobility of foot 
soldiers who are proficient in skiing. 

For proficient skiing a uniform running surface on 
the ski is necessary. This surface is obtained by the 
proper use of waxes. In military use the following types 
of waxes are issued: 

|) Base wax for use in repair and maintenance 
shops as a base for other waxes. 

2) Dry snow wax for use during very cold weather. 

3) Medium wax for weather near the freezing 
point. 

(4) Wet snow wax for use in melting snow. 

Waxing serves three purposes: It lessens wear and 
lengthens the life of the ski by preserving and water- 
proofing the wood. It makes for faster running by mini- 
mizing friction and gives the ski a grip on the snow 
to facilitate walking and climbing. 

After use all snow should be brushed off the skis. If 
skis are removed only temporarily, they are stood verti- 
cally on their tips in a cool place, usually the shadow 
side of a building so that the melted snow drains off. 
Standing them on the toes tends to improve the up- 
turn, but standing them on the heels allows the water 
to gather in pools and seep into the wood and rot it. 
W arm skis should not be brought out into the cold 
snow for use, nor should cold skis be brought into a 
warm room. Care of the skis overnight and longer de 
mands that they be blocked to prevent loss of camber. 
To block the skis, place the running surfaces together 
and tie them with a cord or with toe straps at the upturn 
and near the heel. Insert a wood block two inches thick 
between the toe irons to maintain the necessary one- 
inch camber for each ski. Place the blocked skis in a 
cool, dry place, standing them vertically on the toes. 
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Special racks should be made for storing skis over long 
periods of time, providing for proper blocking at the 
points to keep the upturn, and at the toe irons to main 
tain camber. 

The ski binding is a most important element in ski 
ing—the agency of control between foot and ski. Com 
mercial bindings are mainly of leather and metal. 
Leather bindings require some maintenance; metal 
bindings need no special care but cannot be repaired 
and must be replaced if broken. 

Ski bindings are separate from the ski and must be 
installed. The efhiciency of the binding and toeplate de 
pends upon their adjustment to the foot of the user so 
that the toe has no up-and-down side play. This is ef- 
fected by adjusting the movable flanges of the toeplate 
so that the heel is held firmly and the shoe does not ex 
tend more than one-half inch beyond the toeplate. 

Leather bindings require regular oiling with neat's 
foot oil or dubbin. This should be applied in modera 
tion, for too much oil or grease will, in extreme tempera 
tures, Cause the strap to crack. Spare straps should be 
carried in the field. If a strap breaks and no spares are at 
hand, a makeshift binding has to be improvised. Strong 
cord or light rope will serve. 


SNOWSHOES 


Snowshoes require less skill to use than skis. But 
training in their use should not be neglected because of 
this for there is a considerable difference between a 
trained and an untrained snowshoer. 

In general snowshoes are not as speedy as skis. The 
rate of march of troops on snowshoes is approximately 
that of foot troops marching under normal conditions. 
However, snowshoes are better than skis for towing 
sleds, for use in brushy and hummocky terrain, and for 
climbing hills. Also, they lend themselves better to 
taking a firing position and to advancing from one firing 
position to another. Snowshoes should be worn by most 
troops marching on foot in snow a foot or more deep, 
but there should at least be three inches of snow for 
hard surfaces will wear them out. Soft-soled covering is 
necessary on the feet; never use a hard-soled shoe in 
contact with snowshoes. 

A good coat of varnish is required at all times to pro 
tect the wooden framework. Stand snowshoes vertically 
on the tail so that moisture does not soak into the wood 
surfaces and destroy the framework. For preserving the 
shoes over long periods of time they should be well 
cleaned, varnished, the bindings oiled, and the shoes 
hung in a dry, cool room. 

The same remarks on trail breaking that apply to 
skis apply equally to snowshoes. A man trained in re 
pairing snowshoes and equipped with ten feet of babish 
(thread or thong made of sinew, gut, or rawhide) and 
a pair of sharp nosed pliers should march at the tail of 
each company or similar unit. 

The bindings for snowshoes should permit the rapid 
extraction of the foot without the necessity of using 






















































































































































































































































































hands. The binding known as the “siwash knot” has 
been found very satisfactory. To make this binding, take 
a strip of raw hide, tanned hide, or web cloth approxi- 
mately one-half inch wide and about one foot shorter 
than the reach between the extended hands of the man 
for whom it is intended. In one end of the thong cut 
a slit lengthwise about three-quarters of an inch long. 
Thread the slit end of the thong down through (1) 
(see illustration) up through (8) down through (7) 
and back up through (8) so as to form a half hitch. 
Leave the slit end protruding about one and one-half 
inches. This distance regulates the position of the toe 
piece. Using the other end of the thong, thread it 
through the slit until the slack is taken out. Thread 
the end down through (5) leaving about a foot and a 
half of slack for the heel binding, then up through (6) 
down through (7) and up through (6) Mee another 
half hitch. Pass the end underneath the heel binding 
across to the slit. Tie it around the slit and just below 
the slit with a clove hitch or some other knot which can 
be easily untied. Place the foot through the heel bind- 
ing. Move the foot to the right and back as far as it will 
go; then slide the toe to the left along the foot filling 
until it is under the toe piece. The binding can be ad 
justed to fit the foot by lengthening or shortening the 
heel binding loop. After it is adjusted, this binding can 
be used over and over again without untying the knot. 
The foot should never be allowed to rest on the wooden 

crosspiece at either end of the foot filling. Many snow- 

shoes have been broken in that way. If the toe piece is 
too wide, begin the knot at position (2) instead of (1), 
or (4) instead of (5); or both. 


Packs 

Special packs are required for soldiers operating in 
the cold since they must carry more bedding. It is im 
portant for a pack not to rest directly against a man’s 
back. Air should circulate between the pack and his back 
or sweating and subsequent chilling will result. The 
Norwegian type of rucksack used by European moun- 
tain and ski troops is the best obtainable. It is well 
adapted to skiing and will hold the sleeping bag and 
the rest of the soldier's normal equipment. 


Marcues 

A leader's preparations for a march in snow and ex- 
treme cold include a careful study of all weather reports 
and forecasts. It may sometimes be advantageous to de- 
lay the start of a march for several hours or longer be- 
cause of temporary severe bad weather in the area of 
departure or along the route. 

Winter marches differ little from those in summer 
except that clothing, transportation, and equipment 
must be adaptable to cold and snow. Movement of 
marching columns in deep snow is somewhat slowed 
down, but the delays incident to mud and to crossing 
streams is less. Equipment must be on hand to clear the 
roads of snow for just as peacetime highways are kept 
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open for automobile trafic, so military roads must be 
kept clear of snow. Snow plows must be busy after every 
snowstorm and should be well forward in a marching 
column. Some plows should be in the advance guard 

When a march starts from a camp or bivouac in the 
snow it is well to break camp after daylight if this is 
possible. Otherwise many small articles of equipment 
are likely to be lost in the snow. 

Whenever foot troops have to break trail in deep 
snow the leading men should be relieved at frequent 
intervals. When the snow is as much as one foot deep, 
foot soldiers should wear snowshoes. If there is a possi- 
bility of deployment off cleared roads into deep snow, 
troops carry their snowshoes on their backs. 

Under the best conditions a highly trained ski 
tachment will average about six miles an hgur and can 
travel as far as sixty miles in a day, but the usual rgth 
of march is from twenty-five to thirty miles a day. 
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hese four men are demonstrating the superb winter clothing furnished U. S. troops when operating in cold climates. 
From left to right: Cold-weather sheepskin jacket, Alaskan fur parka, ski trooper outfit, and snowshoe trooper. 


Breaking trail in soft snow is very fatiguing. Leading 
men of a ski column should be relieved by men in rear 
every twenty minutes or so. When practicable, trail 
should be broken in advance of its use by troops. Break- 
ng trail includes the selection of the route to be fol- 
low ed, the removal of obstacles along the route, and the 
marking of the trail. Generally an ax or bolo is sufficient 
to clear and mark a trail. Trails should be marked at 


all points where they are crossed by other tracks ine lud 
ing individual ski tracks, and at any point a skier has 


turned off the trail. This can be done by closing the 
side track with branches or placing twigs and leaves 
across the tracks. In breaking trail for several parallel 
files of men, care should be taken to leave enough 
interval so that men using one trail will not interfere 


with those on another 
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Ski trails should be made as straight as practicable. 
When possible, routes over open terrain are selected 
and steep slopes and wet, slushy areas avoided. When 
enough men are available the trail is made by a detach- 
ment of six to eight men. Those in rear automatically 
straighten the trail set by the leader. The last man in 
the detachment marks the trail. 

A column of ski troops tends to string out. This can 
be partly overcome by having skiers march along the 
sides of the roads. In going down or up hill skiers should 
be allowed to pick their own way, reforming when the 
bottom or top of the hill is re -ached. When a man falls 
he should immediately clear the trail so as not to inter- 
fere with those following. 

In climbing hills brief halts may be necessary. A 
brief halt should also be made at the top to let the col- 
umn close up. During long marches a rear detail under 
a noncommissioned officer should be provided to take 
care of men forced to fall out of the column and help 
them repair their skis and bindings. The commander of 
this detail is responsible that the men who fall behind 
join the column as soon as practicable and he must see 
to it-that if they are unable to rejoin, they get transporta- 
tion to camp. When available, one or more rescue sleds 
should accompany this detail. When movements on skis 
are conducted at night, great care must be taken to pre- 
vent men from becoming separated from the command. 
Signals should be passed from front to rear and rear to 
front so that the column can be kept together. These 
signals should be as noiseless and inconspicuous as pos 
sible since sounds carry so far in the cold and at night. 
Because of the greater distances used by ski troops they 
should be well practiced in passing signals. 

Small security detachments can operate on snowshoes 
or skis. Ski troops ordinarily move across country faster 
than foot troops on the road. Advance guards should 
be strong in ski troops so as to locate hostile flanks 
promptly. 

Because of the short period of daylight in winter 
marches are usually shorter than those in warm weather. 
Halts are usually brief. Small columns pick halting 
places sheltered from the wind. During halts men sit 
on their packs to keep their trousers dry. Men can sit 
back-to-back leaning against each other to keep each 
other warm. Hot soup, cocoa, tea, or coffee served at 
halts helps warm and revive the troops. When exerting 
themselves men open their outside garments for reasons 
already given. Officers and noncommissioned officers 
observe their men closely at all times for frostbitten 
faces, hands, and feet. 

Since ski troops are so mobile, the enemy is likely to 
attack marching columns in flank with ski patrols and 
thus cause delay and confusion. This can generally be 
offset by having our flanks well covered by our own ski 
detachments. Trains are particularly vulnerable to at- 
tack by ski troops unless they are accompanied by suit- 
able elements to protect them. 

Medical re sawed and rear guards must be on the 
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alert to pick up men who fall out due to cold, in) ury, o, 
exhaustion. Men falling out should stay at the ; idside 
in plain view. 

Thorough road reconnaissance and conspicuous rout, 
marking are both of primary importance. When troops 
march across treeless and roadless country markers cap 
be set upon tripods carried for the purpose and later oo) 
lected by rear guards. 

Stream and lake crossings over ice should not be a 
tempted until the ice has been carefully tested. Men 
with ironshod poles probe the ice watching for thin 
places and air underneath it. Troops and vehicles mug 
avoid crowding on the ice. Until the ice is proved thick 
enough for the heavier vehicles, all passengers but dri 
ers cross on foot. Snowshoes and skis aid foot soldiers jp 
crossing thin ice. When ice is too thin for crossing it can 
be reinforced by placing grass, hay, or brush on it and 
pouring water over this and allowing it to freeze. In 
crossing shallow streams covered with snow, the snow 
should not be removed from the ice. The removal of ap 
insulating blanket of snow will sometimes cause the 
stream to freeze to the bottom and later to break oy 
above and flow over the ice. 

When animal units begin a march in extreme cold 
it is advisable to start with approximately one-half 
one mile of leading. This allows the men to warm up 
and starts the horses working gradually so that “bivoua 
stiffness” is taken out. Care must be exercised to avoid 
overheating and perspiration with long-coated horses 
This is especially likely to happen in deep snow and at 
temperatures which approach thawing. Galloping o: 
long trot periods in snow twelve inches or more in depth 
will cause the horse to become wet and this requires a 
careful cooling off period. 

Both snow and extreme cold affect the marching ef 
ficiency of horse cavalry. As the depth of the snow in 
creases, the rate of march must be decreased. Marching 
on ice or very slippery, muddy roads requires a consid 
erable slowing down. Officers and men must be trained 
to watch their animals very closely. When the snow is 
eight to ten inches deep or more, trot periods must be 
short. A four to five trot and walk schedule will keep 
horses from overheating in an average snow depth of 
twelve inches. As the depth increases trotting periods 
must be further shortened and when there is eighteen 
to twenty inches all movement is best made at a walk 
to minimize fatigue, and there should be short rest or 
lead periods half way between the regular hourly halts. 

In marching over unbroken snow, it is necessary to 
change the leading horses frequently. Loose powdery 
snow of sandy consistency makes r footing. Old or 
set snow makes good footing. “Balling up” will occur, 
especially with shod animals, when the temperature ap- 
proaches thawing, and is especially liable to occur in a 
light layer of snow. 

In marches at severe temperatures men should take 
their feet out of the stirrups at the walk and move them 
around to keep circulation going. Stirrups should be left 
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long. Falls are frequent in snow-covered ground 
the snow hides holes and ditches; hence riders 

be able to disengage their feet quickly. 
reme cold slows up the march of motorized or 
nized vehicles only to the extent of the halts nec- 
to let men in open or unheated vehicles dismount 
et warm by moving around. Cold increases main 
e difficulties which may further slow down the 
ch. Drivers, operators, gunners, in fact, all men, 
must become accustomed to driving and working on 
their vehicles in awkward clothing and mittens or 

gloves 

Snow is the chief deterrent to the march of wheeled 
vehicles. Long marches are extremely tiring to drivers 
unless the trail is well broken. Normal distances can 
be maintained in snow marching except in blinding 
snow when they must be reduced. Since there is little 
likelihood of air observation during a snowfall, columns 
may be shortened. Owing to the almost constant need 
for chains or traction devices, wear and adjustments 
are great. All men must therefore be trained to help the 
driver inspect his vehicle at every opportunity during 
the march. Men must be alert to detect trouble in the 
traction devices and then to pull to the side of the road 
for repairs. Each man should know how to use and im- 
provise emergency expedients to get stalled or stuck 
vehicles moving again. Certain men must be trained in 
operating and taking care of snow plows. Heavy ve- 
hicles break trail better than light vehicles. Scout cars 


can break trail at fifteen to twenty miles per hour up to 
a snow depth of fourteen inches. Mechanical strain as 
well as driver fatigue requires that the leading vehicles 
be frequently changed. 


Maxinc Camp 

When tactical conditions permit camp should be 
made before dark, security detachments posted, and 
any available supply of firewood collected at once. 

Since men are less alert when cold, sentinels must 
be relieved at short intervals, often every half hour. A 
frequent inspection of sentinels by officers and non- 
commissioned officers is necessary. Double sentries 
should be the rule. 

Paths through deep snow should be cleared leading 
to kitchens, latrines, picket lines and other such places 
habitually used. Necessary paths are broken to aid move- 
ment to and between various elements of the outpost. 

At overnight bivouacs not to be occupied later, 
straddle trenches can be dug in the snow and when 
abandoned, covered with brush and marked. Latrines 
should be protected from the wind by brush, snow- 
banks, or canvas. 

When animals are unpacked, unhitched, or un- 
saddled, they should be wiped of sweat, led until cooled 
off, blanketed, and picketed in places sheltered from the 
wind. Saddle blankets, harness, and packs should be 


dried out at once. By throwing a blanket or piece of 


canvas over a pack animal and his pack the heat of the 
animal can be utilized to thaw out frozen pack harness. 

Animals should not be fed on top of powdery snow 
since they will eat too much of it with bad results. 

Where tents are to be pitched, light, powdery snow 
should be cleared off and, if available, straw, leaves. 
grass, evergreen boughs, or light brush placed upon the 
ground to keep the bedding from getting wet on the 
under side. Snow banked around the lower edge of a 
tent wall will keep the wind from blowing in under it. 
Sleeping bags must not be allowed to rest against the 
tent walls. 

Snowshoes, skis, and firearms are not taken into tents 
but are stacked neatly outside. Cold metal sweats when 
it is brought into a warm tent or building. 

If there is any frost in the outer layers of clothing, the 
frosted garments must be removed before they thaw. 
If there is no opportunity to dry them out thoroughly, it 
is best to leave them outside and beat the frost out of 
them before they are put on the next morning. Moist 
inner clothing should be removed for drying. Socks and 
insoles are always damp after a day's march. Under no 
circumstances should anything be left in the shoes when 
they are removed. If fires are available everything should 
be dried out thoroughly. If they are not, damp under 
clothing and socks can be dried slightly, but not com 
pletely, by taking them into the sleeping bag but only 
at the expense of dampening the bag. The fewer clothes 
worn in the bag the better. 

Every opportunity must be used to dry out the sleep 
ing bag; otherwise moisture and frost will eventually 
form in it and the occupant will shiver in the damp 
ness. Wearing frosted clothing in a sleeping bag is a 
sure way of becoming chilled. Remember that moisture 
in any form is the main cause of chilling. 

A heavy fall of damp snow will often break tents 
down. So the snow must be shaken off the tents from 
time to time. 

Charcoal burners, and incomplete combustion in 
gasoline or oil stoves, produces monoxide gas poisoning 
and suffocation in unventilated tents. This usually hap 
pens when a top covering is placed close down over 
the fame and touches it. Wood or coal stoves must not 
be placed directly on the snow or they will soon melt 
a hole and flood the fire. 

Frozen feet may result from wading in the slush 
around camp fires with shoes that are not waterproof. 
Warming the feet or drying the shoes by putting them 
too close to a fire will make leather dry and crack. 

. Holes cut through the ice to get water from water 
courses soon freeze up. One expedient for keeping a 
water hole open is to sink a barrel with both ends 
knocked out into the hole with the top rim of the barrel 
projecting above the ice, and then pouring several 
inches of oil over the surface of the water rising into the 
barrel. Fresh water can then be pumped from under the 
oil if the pump is kept from freezing. 


(To be continued | 

































lhe United States is in a better position to produce 
combat chemicals and use them in war than any other 
nation in the world. It has been the feeling of our peo- 
ple, however, that we shali never be the ones to start 
a chemical war. It has been our plan to be prepared but 
to leave the initiative, so far as this weapon is concerned, 
to an enemy. 

Regardless of how we look upon the use of gas by our 
own forces, we must certainly know how our enemies 
might use gas against us. And we have long realized 
within the Army that we cannot be fully prepared 
against it unless we know these things. 

It is not only vital for the soldier to understand the 
tactical uses of chemicals. It is likewise vital for the 
non-combatant, against whom they may also be di- 
rected, to have some knowledge of these same facts. 

War gases are either casualty or harassing agents. 
Casualty agents cause death, or injury sufficient to send 
a man to the hospital. They are the choking gases like 
phosgene, or the blister gases like mustard. Harassing 
agents, which include tear and sneeze gases, cause only 
temporary disability. But unless a man puts on his gas 
mask, a gas of this kind will put him out of action as a 





fighter or a worker. The war gases are also either per 
sistent or non-persistent. 

The persistency of a gas affects the way it is used. But 
the way a gas is used may also determine to a con 
siderable extent its degree of persistency. Mustard gas 
sprayed from an airplane is not very persistent—it lasts 
only a few hours. But if it is fired in artillery shells ot 
dropped from an airplane in bombs, it is very persistent 
often lasting as long as a week—staying effective all 
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4 this time. This affects the use of gas in battle. If a com 
= mander wanted to contaminate an area ol ground SO 
that unprotected men couldn't enter that area tor, say, 
» three or four days, he would use shells or bombs to 
= cover the area with gas instead of spraying it. The 
spraying method covers more ground with the same 
amount of gas, but has to be repeated to keep the 
ground contaminated. But if there are numbers of 
enemy troops in the area, and the commander wants 
to drench the area thoroughly with a persistent gas, and 
thus cause as many casualties as possible at one time, 
he will spray the area instead of using bombs or shells. 
The use of any given method assumes, of course, that 
the means—the planes or guns OI other weapons—are 
at hand for the purpose. 

For long, military writers have discussed “principles” 
that are supposed to govern war. Most of them, shorn 
of ten-dollar words, are truisms known by any intelli 
gent man without being told. But perhaps we can 
make some use of them here by applying chemicals in 
warfare to them. 

Surprise is probably the most important of all these 
principles. If we can find a new gas and use it on a grand 
scale before our enemies learn of it o1 perfect a pro 
tection against it, it may be p ssible to win the war then 
and there. Because her commanders didn’t apply this 
rule, Germany lost two big chances to win the First 
World War. 1 hese were the times ol her first gas at 
tack (the first of the war in 1915) and her first surprise 
use of mustard gas later on. 

There are two important points in connection with 
the methods of firing gases which bear on surprise. In 
the first place surprise is an absolute requirement when 
ever non persistent gases like phosgene are to be used. 


*This is a chapter from Colonel Waitt's forthcoming book Gas 
Warfare which will be published soon by Duell, Sloan and Pearce 
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The enemy is certain to have good gas masks and is 
almost sure to be trained in their use. Thus if a non- 
persistent gas is to be effective it must get in its effect 
before the enemy can put his gas mask on. Consequently 
any non-persistent agent must be fired in large quanti 
ties and suddenly. 

The second point is that persistent gases like mustard 
should be fired in such a way that they don’t give away 
the tactical plan. For example, if a commander uses 
mustard gas to cover one flank of his force, the enemy 
will have sound reason to believe he has no intention 
of moving his troops in that direction—and will look 
for activity somewhere else. Mustard is also slow in its 
action and so it should be fired at a time that will allow 
its effect to develop, yet late enough in an attack so 
that the enemy cannot readily change his defense by 
moving to another position. 

British General Headquarters, in the First World 
War, appreciated the fact that it might be possible to 
determine the enemy’s intentions by noting the areas 
he covered with mustard gas, and issued a bulletin 


dated February 24, 1918, which said: 


Owing to the persistence of Yellow Cross [a German 
name for mustard gas] if it is fired into our forward areas 
the targets would be selected in such a way that they 
might be avoided by the attacking infantry, who would 
otherwise be affected by the gas. Special attention 
should therefore be directed to the gaps which may be 


left between gas-infested areas. . 


Major General Charles H. Foulkes in Gas! The 
Story of The Special Brigade, says: 

So far was the British Army from being surprised on 
March 21 that the exact front of the German assault was 
known accurately, as it was actually marked out for us 
by the enemy on the map by the preliminary use he 
made of mustard gas. 

He even gave us an indication of the date of the com 
ing attack when we noted the moment that mustard gas 
ceased to be used, though, as a matter of fact, more 
precise information was forthcoming from deserters. . . . 
The effect of chemicals is continuous in space. It is 

not confined to the place where the gas is first put 
down. Hence, unless the principle of codperation is fol- 
lowed in their use, nearby friendly units may be badly 
hampered. One unit may be delayed in its attack when 
a smoke screen laid by another blows across its front. 
Or it may even suffer casualties from gas intended for 
the enemy. 

The principle of mass simply says that a commander 
shouldn't expect to get results by scattering his efforts 
when he can hit hard with most of his force and then 
hit hard with it again somewhere else until his battle 
task is achieved. This applies to the use of gas, for it is 
apparent that to spread it thinly over many targets re- 
duces its effect and may nullify it entirely. One rule here 
is that when a commander has a limited amount of 
chemical ammunition available he should concentrate 
it all upon a few targets. 
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Moreover, gas should never be used on a sma 
to create casualties. A few tear-gas shells from time 
time will harass the enemy and keep him mask. Bur 
if a commander wants to produce casualties or deny « 
cupation of ground he must use plenty of He 
wouldn't expect to get results from a few high-explosive 
bombs or shells, and it’s the same with chemica|s—yp 
less the intention is merely to harass. High concentra 
tions upon all targets are obtained by massing weapons 
upon each target in turn. 

There is also the principle of simplicity which onl, 
means that complicated plans are harder to carry out 
than simple ones. This goes for planning a chemical op 
eration. For one thing, it is undesirable to use too man 
kinds of gases. A complicated plan makes it hard for 
the unit supplying the ammunition and for the units 
hiring it. 

There are also several principles governing the use 
of gas not found among the classic principles of war. 
most of which have as their bases the persistency of par 
ticular gases. No gas, of course, should be fired on 
any target that is going to be occupied by friendly troops 
while the gas stays effective. This doesn’t mean that 
persistent agents can’t be used before an attack. But it 
does mean to use them only on ground outside the zone 
of advance. Here a commander who knows the use of 
chemicals may employ a gas of limited persistency 
which dissipates before his own troops arrive on the 
target. 

It is likewise to be remembered that persistent gas 
differs from all other weapons in that a target does not 
have to be occupied at the time of firing upon it. Thus 
placing persistent gas upon any ground makes it diff 
cult for the enemy to occupy it. At the very least, put 
ting a barrier of persistent gas across his path delays the 
enemy. When he finds an area thus gassed in front of 
him he must either go around it or through it, both of 
which take extra time. For he cannot go through it 
without casualties unless his troops are wearing masks 
and, as protection against blister gases like mustard, 
protective clothing. The wearing of such equipment 
alone causes delay in any movement of troops. 

But non-persistent gases must find the target occu 
pied by troops at the time of firing. Such gases cannot 
be used for contaminating ground. Thus it is not ad 
visable to fire such gases unless it is certain that enough 
troops are in the area fired upon to make the firing 
worth carrying out. And the non-persistent phosgenc 
type of gas must be fired in sudden heavy concentra 
tions. If a commander can’t get his concentration ol 
non-persistent gas on the target in two minutes time. 
he’ll do better to save his ammunition. 

In every battle there are a number of targets to be 
covered by supporting fires of all kinds. Chemical mu 
nitions are only one kind of munitions that may b 
available. Hence they should be used only when they 
will do the job better than bullets or explosives—or 
when they are needed to augment these other means 
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. Acommander must decide which of his targets 
d be fired at with gas and which with high- 
sives. and which with both. 

woods the speed of the wind is less than it is in 
the open areas around them and there are no currents 
sn the open. Thus if gas is fired into woods it is like- 
ly to take much longer to dissipate and so exert its 
maximum effect for a longer period. Treetops and 
branches explode both shells and bombs well above the 
ground. This spreads the blister gases, like mustard gas, 
all over the woods near the point of burst. And since 
woods, on the other hand, give some protection from 
high explosives, they are usually better targets upon 
which to use mustard-gas shell. 

In the open where there isn’t much undergrowth, 
gas dissipates more rapidly. And unless a man is near 
a burst or lies on gassed ground there is not as much 
chance of his becoming seriously burned by persistent 
gases, provided, of course, he moves rapidly away from 
near the area gassed and puts on his protective equip- 
ment. From high-explosive a man in the open has little 
protection unless he digs a foxhole; hence high-ex- 
plosive is often the more effective means of getting im- 
mediate casualties. However, if there are many troops 
in a given area, it may be best to spray the area from 
planes. When a commander does use high-explosive 
fires, he should remember that by mixing even a few 
tear-gas shells with the other he will force the enemy 
to put on his masks. 

Any heavy gas (the persistent gases are heavy ones) 
seeks lower levels like water. It runs into low places or 
pockets and stays there. Consequently areas defiladed 
from high-explosive can often be reached easily with 
gas, and we can use it to get at an enemy in a ravine 
or other low ground. Indeed, the combination of woods 
and low ground is the ideal target area for chemicals. 

For any target fired upon, the size of the target and 
the number of troops in the area must be carefully 
weighed. With limited amounts of both gas and HE at 
hand—both kinds are more often limited in quantity 
than not—the commander has to decide which will cause 
more casualties, high-explosive or gas. This isn’t a hard 
decision to make because the best targets for one means 
are usually the worst for the other. 

Moving targets in forward areas are not good targets 
for gas. It is usually impossible to place on such targets 
the high concentration required for non-persistent gases 
like phosgene, except within chemical-mortar range. 
As for the long-lasting, mustard-tvype gases, moving 
troops might pass so rapidly through the area fired on 
that few casualties would be produced. Here a com 
mander may consider the brief use of tear gas to slow up 
and confuse the enemy movement, and then open up 
with heavy high-explosive fire. 

Big moving targets in rear areas, especially those be- 
yond artillery range, are good targets to spray from 
planes—especially troops on a road, except when the 
roadnet is so extensive that it is impossible to forecast 
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reasonably well where the hostile columns will be at 
a given time. Planes carrying gas cannot ordinarily 
search large areas of ground but must be dispatched 
against a definitely located target 

Here are some specific examples of selecting the right 
gas in the right tactical situation. Phosgene can be 
fired for casualty effect upon occupied areas, as upon 
an enemy platoon, company, or battalion area which 
our troops don’t expect to reach within the next thirty 
minutes. The phosgene, of course, must be delivered in 
a sudden burst. Mustard gas is useful for delayed cas 
ualty fires upon target areas that our own troops will 
not be occupying for several days; also for fire upon 
strong resistance areas which our Own [troops can pass 
around and not enter at all as they advance. Mustard 
can also be used to neutralize airdromes or deny roads 
or areas simply through the threat of casualties. It can 
be used for counter battery fires. Tear gas (CNS 
might be selected for harassing fires delivered up to 
within two or three hours before the area fired on will 
be occupied by friendly troops. It is especially useful 
against enemy working parties to delay work and move 
ment. It slows down the work by forcing the enemy to 
work in masks. It is probably most effective when its 
use is mixed with high-explosive shells or bombs. 

In firing chemicals some weapons are better than 
others for a given gas. Phosgene fired by Livens pro 
jectors gives a simultaneous burst and forms a heavy 
cloud in a few seconds; whereas it takes 155mm how 
itzers a full two minutes to build up a like concentra 
tion. 

If we assume that the availability of weapons with 
different ranges and mobility and the availability of 
time to emplace are both in a commander's favor, then 
the following examples give an idea of the best weapon 
for particular purposes: The 4.2-inch chemical mortar 
is best for firing smoke and harassing agents. It is also 
good for firing non-persistent gases for casualty effect 
upon small targets and for firing persistent gases. The 
Livens projector is first choice for firing non-persistent 
gases to create casualties. The gas cylinder is best for 
non-persistent gases in special situations where the 
wind is favorable for the use of large gas clouds. The 
landmine is first choice for making persistent gas bar 
riers and for contaminating demolitions with such 
gases. The 75mm gun or 105mm howitzer are the best 
means for firing HS and are excellent for firing per 
sistent gas for harassing effect. They are not good 
weapons for firing smoke but much better than none 
The 155mm howitzer is the best artillery weapon for 
smoke and is the only artillery weapon good for firing 
non-persistent gas for casualty effect. It is also suitable 
tor persistent gases used either for casualty or harassing 
effect. 

Airplane spray is the most effective method of 
drenching troops with persistent gas- especially troop 
columns and bivouac areas, and other large and def 
nitely located targets. Airplane bombs are best for dis 
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persing mustard and similar lasting gases wherever it is 
desired to contaminate ground for a long time. 

Moderately persistent gases and non-persistent gases 
and smoke can be widely used in offensive combat. But 
as we have seen there can only be a limited use of long- 
persistent gases and this only on targets that can be 
avoided by our own troops as they attack. There must 
be no chance taken of handicapping our own troops by 
the use of such gases. The moderately persistent gases 
can be used up to a few hours before an attack, and non- 
persistent gases up to half an hour before the attack. 
And smoke can be used any time it is needed before or 
during the attack. 

In a rapidly delivered attack against an enemy de 
ployed for attack or defense, a commander is limited to 
whatever gas munitions he has immediately at hand, 
and he has little time for planning their use. Smoke is 
usually good for covering the attack and tear gas may be 
combined with high-explosive to harass and delay. It 
may also be practicable to use mustard-type gases against 
the enemy’s artillery. 

But in attacking a prepared defensive position for 
which more thorough plans are usually laid, the com 
mander should use chemicals to assist his main attack 
and the main part of his secondary attack. He may well 
use, also, CNS as a harassing agent to keep the enemy 
in his masks and slow up his working parties engaged in 
strengthening his defenses. We have already seen the 
limitations of the use of persistent gases in such a situ 
ation, and how such non-lasting gases as phosgene 
may be effectively used. 

Smoke, correctly used, is especially valuable in of- 
fensive combat. But wrongly used, it can do more harm 
than good. Smoke fire must be carefully controlled 
through observation and regulation. Its use must be co- 
ordinated with the plans of other near-by units lest it 
blow upon them and blind and confuse them. Smoke 
helps most when it is placed where it interferes with the 
enemy's observation—upon or near the places from 
which he is probably trying to observe. But it not only 
keeps the enemy from getting information; it greatly 
reduces the accuracy of his fire and hampers the move- 
ment of his troops. However, smoke may, unless care- 
fully employed, blind our own troops as well as the 
enemy's. It also puts the enemy on the alert. But since 
this is true a commander can use it to attract the enemy’s 
attention to the wrong places and often lead him to ex- 
pend ammunition needlessly on an area he thinks is 
being attacked. 

By now all armies understand the great value of 
smoke and know its effect on fire power. It has been 
used in many a battle in this present war. 

When, at the outset of an attack, smoke is placed di- 
rectly upon the enemy's forward positions, his troops 
find themselves in a blinding cloud, and they cannot 
place aimed fire on our advancing troops. Each bursting 
phosphorus smoke shell also subjects them to the casu- 
alty effect of hundreds of burning particles. To establish 
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such a screen of smoke the fire must begin abo 
minutes before its full effect is desired. The « 
kept thick by continuing the fire until the advance: 
troops makes it dangerous to them to fire any lon, 

In planning such a use of smoke a commande: wh 
has only a limited amount of smoke shell availab|.- w;!] 
naturally favor those of his attacking units whic! 
traverse open ground. After our troops take the { 
sitions of the enemy, smoke is again used in the sam 
way against further objectives when commanders of 
leading units call for it. 

Smoke can also be used to protect an advancing nit 
from fire from a flank, to protect it while it reorganizes 
after attacking, to mass a gas attack—in fact, nn never 
its concealment is desicable. 

Smoke can also be used to slow up and confuse th. 
movement of hostile tanks and has often been so used 
in the campaigns of the past year. Smoke makes tank 
drivers reduce speed. And w hen a tank emerges from 
smoke it looms up as a perfect target for the antitank 
gunner outlined against the white background of the 
smoke cloud. 

A good description of the use of smoke by the Ger 
mans in the penetration of the Maginot Line appeared 
in an article by a Colonel Kanzler in Deutsche All 
gemeine Zeitung of Berlin dated May 22, 1941. A 
smoke unit was given a task to carry out in the Nazi 
attack against the strongest point of the Maginot Lin 
between St. Avold and Saaralben. 

The permanent steel fortifications and field fortifica 
tions of the enemy were on high ground behind wide 
basins of dammed-up water. Wide rows of barbed wir 
in the swampland adjacent to these basins, and along 
the edges of the basins themselves, gave the impression 
that an approach to the enemy positions or a crossing o! 
the water was impossible. The French, who felt them 
selves doubly secure behind their concrete and steel, 
could direct the fire of their machine guns and rapid 
fire cannon against every knoll and every depression o! 
the ground before them. 

The German division artillery commander ordered 
the smoke battalion to screen the line 
and the slopes on the far side of the bottoms. A nearby 
village, also fortified by the French, was likewise to be 
enveloped in smoke to prevent observation. The er 
was to blind these places so the German infantry could 
go around both sides of them and then destroy them 
from the rear. And the smoke was to make it impossible 
for the French to direct accurate fire at the flanks of the 
attacking infantry. In short, it was to be used to save 
blood. 

The smoke weapons were taken apart, carried for 
ward, reassembled, and put in their positions. The tubes 
scarcely projected over the top of the emplacements lo 
the rear was a chain of ammunition carriers. The shells 
were piled near the guns and camouflaged with grass 
A hundred paces farther forward, on a knoll, holes were 


dug for observation posts. A group of infantry on one 
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nd a few machine guns out in front furnished 
v for the smoke troops. 
smoke weapons with their heavy 5-inch tubes 
ill pointed in identical direction with identical 
elev. tions. The crews were around them and their am- 
munition carriers a little farther to the rear. 

laylight the Maginot Line was hidden by a morn- 
‘ng fog so thick that observed fire was not possible. But 
by 8:00 o'clock it cleared away and the German artil- 
lery then let loose full blast. 

\t 8:20 the smoke unit opened fire and a favorable 
wind helped out. Every fifteen seconds each gun dis 
charg ed one smoke shell. After a few minutes a dense 
smoke cloud as high as a house covered the French po- 
sition and the foreground over a width of nearly two 
miles and for a depth of a quarter of a mile. During 
the next two hours additional smoke projectiles were 
fired into the smoke zone to deny the French all obser- 
vation. In the meantime the Nazi assault units delivered 
their attack on the French position. The German com- 
mander reports on his use of smoke as follows: 
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[he smoke screen made it possible for the in 
tantry and pioneer assault troops to approach the arti 
ficial lake, and for two assault groups to cross the lake 
on inflated rubber rafts. 

\ platoon leader of a 1.5-cm. assault battery reported 
that under cover of the smoke he proceeded with his 
irmored weapon to within a few meters of the enemy 
bunker at the entrance to the village . . . and put the 
bunker out of action by firing into the embrasures. 


In defensive action a much wider use of mustard and 
other persistent gases is practicable. I like to think of 
chemicals in defense as being like an obstacle such as 
a stream. The wider and deeper the stream the greater 
an obstacle it is. The wider an area contaminated with 
blister gas and the stronger the concentration, the 
greater the obstacle. Indeed, an extensive use of per 
sistent gas on the front or flanks of a defensive position 
may break up an attack since no enemy can move across 
t without heavy casualties except through the use of 
hampering protective equipment. 

In selecting a position for defense it may sometimes 
happen that there is a choice of two or more places of 
roughly equal value, except for the opportunities af 
forded for the use of chemicals. 

Where there is no strong natural obstacle upon 
which to rest a flank, it is often practicable to put a wide 
barrier of mustard gas upon that flank. Wooded areas, 
areas covered with undergrowth or creekbeds can 
readily be contaminated to make serious obstacles. On 
such terrain gas mines find good use. 

lt may be possible to deny the attacking enemy the 
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use of a dominant terrain feature such as a high hill 
outside our own position and favorable for hostile obser 
vation or firing positions by contaminating it with a 
mustard type of gas. It is better to do this through the 
use of land mines before the enemy arrives in the area. 
Gas is used upon enemy routes of approach to delay his 
approach. A defender with a good supply of mustard 
gas has a powerful weapon at hand to break up an en 
veloping maneuver. Gas should also be used upon prob 
able assembly positions to delay and disorganize and 
to deny areas through threat of casualties. In general, 
mustard is best for these purposes, but lewisite will ob 
tain results more quickly where conditions tor its use 
are suitable. 

In firing upon a target of small area, such as a cross 
road, about all that can be done with gas is to force 
masking, and high-explosive is usually more effective, 
especially if mixed with an occasional tear gas shell. 

In the defense of a fortified zone there is much op 
portunity for the use ol special chemical we: apons {f 
the wind permits, large scale gas cvlinder operations 
may be employed. Or large numbers of Livens projec 
tors may be used to fire at positions where heavy concen 
trations of the enemy are likely to assemble. Extensive 
portions of the front may be neutralized with persistent 
gas. Non-persistent gas is particularly suitable for the 
support of counter-offensive operations or counterat 
tacks. 

Though smoke is of greatest value to forces on the of 
fensive, it also is useful on the defensive. If the attacke1 
is using smoke and the defender is blinded, it may be 
best for him in turn to place smoke on the attacker and 
thus equalize things. Smoke can also be used within 
friendly lines to cover changes in dispositions, to cover 
a movement of artillery, and to permit the withdrawal 
of troops exposed to observation and fire to another po 
sition. 

Any successful use of chemicals in any situation of 
war requires a full knowledge of gases and how best to 
use them. It isn’t enough just to shoot them freely at 
the enemy. 

The First World War showed conclusively the ef 
fectiveness of chemicals. No nation has dared abandon 
them since. Gas will be used in the future but not, in 
my opinion, until it can be used in overwhelming 
amounts to obtain a decisive result. We should prepare 
our minds for this idea—the use of gas on a tremendous 
SCé ile. N Not by a mere squé adron or two of pl. ines or a few 
chenteal mortar units, but by armies of airplanes drop 
ping tons of mustard or lewisite, and by massed bat 
talions of chemical troops organized and supplied 
neutralize vast areas completely and effectively. 
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Even medical ofhicers are quite often confused by two 
first class minor pests—the chigger or “harvest mite” 
and the jigger or sand fly. Both pests are widely dis- 
tributed throughout the warm regions of the world and 
are quite prevalent about the camps in the South. A 
consideration of the prevention of these bites should 
be of real value, but let me say at the outset that my 
observations have been made while on duty with a regi- 
ment of field artillery, and so necessarily lack laboratory 
study or investigation. 

The adult chigger is an eight-legged scavenger which 
lives on plants and decayed vegetation. After spending 
the winter underground it emerges in the spring and 
deposits eggs on the ground and low-lying plants. In 
about four weeks, the eggs hatch out the six- legged 
larval forms with which we are concerned. These 
minute larvae apparently must become parasites to 
survive. Their hosts can be either warm or cold blooded 
animals and they are found attaching themselves to 
man, domestic and wild animals, rodents, ground nest 
ing birds, reptiles, and insects. 

While attached to the skin they secrete a substance 
which digests or liquefies the skin tissues upon which 
they become engorged before dropping off to go into a 
pupal form. In time the pupal form emerges into a 
nymph, which in turn changes into another nymph 
form and later becomes an adult. Since there is only 
one generation of chiggers each year, and since the 
adult forms do not infest man or animals, it is the larval 
forms which torment us during the hot months of June, 
July, and August. 

The soldier on field training is frequently in contact 
with the ground, grass, underbrush, berry bushes, and 
low trees. So his chances of becoming ‘infested with 


‘chiggers are great. A check made on a group of 200 


soldiers who spent a ten-day period in the field during 
July, 1941, revealed that seventy-eight per cent were 
annoyed with three or more chigger bites; the intense 
itching persisted from three to five days, and most of 
the sores took another week to heal. 

The majority of the bites were located from the 
ankles up to the belt line and it appeared that the mites 
attach themselves at spots where they meet an obstruc- 
tion, such as a constricting garter or belt. In some in- 
stances the invasion was from the neck and shoulders 
downward but most of these men had rested for several 
hours flat on the ground. 

The larvae prefer areas where the skin is thin, and 
rarely attack the face or hands. They may attach them- 
selves at a hair follicle, but do not seek out the pores as 
generally believed. They do not burrow, but attach 


themselves to the skin surface with a rather efficient 
*Condensed from an article by Major John E. Weigel, F.A.C.S.. 
Medical Corps, in The Military Surgeon, February, 1942. 
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mouth. The fierce, maddening itch is not due to the 
initial bite, but is caused by the liquefying of the skin 
tissues by a digestive secretion which the larva injects 
into the wound. 

Many soldiers who had spent but part of a day o 
night in the fields did not notice the bites until twelve 
to twenty-four hours after returning to barracks, which 
mislead them into believing that their quarters were in 
fested. But since the mites may remain active in in 
fested clothing, the late appearing bites were from thos 
being brought in from the fields in this way. 

Prevention of chigger infestation is preferred to 
treatment. It was first thought that wearing protective 
clothing would keep out these parasites. Canvas leg 
gings were inadequate, for the mites, because of their 
small size, can get through a very small opening. In 
warm weather it is impossible to wear clothing tight 
enough at the arms and ankles to keep them out. 

Powdered sulfur is known to be the best repellant, 
but the problem was to make it available in an effective 
form—one that would not take too much trouble and 
effort to apply. Dusting sulfur on the body proved non 
effective because it was soon lost by perspiration, and 
also produced a skin inflammation. 

The use of a wash cloth impregnated with fine sulfur 
which, used as a bath, produced a sulfur foam lather 
seemed an ideal solution. However, this is impractical, 
it is obvious that troops in the field could not take time 
for such an application. 

Combining sulfur in a lotion with calamine and 
phenol was found to be effective but proved to be im 
practical for a large group of men because of the time 
factor involved in applying it and waiting for it to dry 
Adding sulfur to a grease was satisfactory except that 
the grease made the skin surfaces too oily and soiled the 
clothing. Several commercial preparations of vanishing 
cream were tried. Most of them were unacceptable for 
various reasons but finally a commercial preparation of 
high grade vanishing cream known as “Hazeline Snow” 
proved effective when mixed with one-fourth as much 
powdered sulfur. Applied to the skin it leaves an almost 
invisible film of sulfur. It can be applied to a wide area 
quickly and dries rapidly. This proved to be very et 
fective and besides was cool and refreshing to the skin 
It was applied before going into the fields, and then re 
applied after a soapy shower, upon return to camp 
None of the men who followed this treatment de 
veloped chigger bites. 

We also found that if the sulfur cream was applied 
to the bites early it helped the itching. 

During the summer months in the South the treat 
ment of chigger bites vies with the weather as a frequent 
topic of conversation. Most evervone has his own !a\ 


orite remedy and an artillery officer passes along a re 
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train he recalled hearing Negroes chant when he was 


‘ot my meat skin laid away. 
‘rease my chigger bites every day. 

Not only bacon rind, but also kerosene is the choice 
of colored folks. Tobacco juice also has its adherents as 
have ammonia, strong salt water, iodine, collodion, and 
strong soap lather. 

[he three main missions to be accomplished in treat- 
ment are: removal of the larvae from the skin surface; 
relic! of the severe itching; prevention and treatment of 
secondary infection. 
remove the larvae present on the skin, a half hour 
of bathing, using plenty of soapy water, and then, after 
drying, a light application of the sulfur cream is rec- 
ommended. There should be a complete change of 
clothing for active mites may remain in infested gar 


ments 

Since the bites may cause intense itching and irrita 
tion as long as a week after the parasites have been re- 
moved, it is imperative to allay these symptoms and 
help to prevent secondary infection from scratching. 
For this purpose the lesions are sponged off with a 
seventy per cent alcohol solution several times a day, 
and a mild antiseptic, anti-itching ointment applied. 
Boric acid ointment to which has been added ten 
grains of phenol and five grains of menthol to each 
ounce of ointment makes a good preparation. It is spread 
on lightly and a little borated talcum powder dusted 
over the surface. It may be re-applied as needed to con- 
trol itching. The soldier is cautioned against scratching, 
which appears to spread the lesions, increase or pro- 
long the itching, and make secondary infection more 
likely. 

lhe bites that became infected were usually the ones 
about the ankles. The rubbing of the shoe tops appeared 
to assist infection and sometimes produced a boil. 

Now the jigger or sand fly should not be confused 
with the chigger which we have just considered. The 
jigger is a small insect that flies; the female sucks blood. 
It is most prevalent where the atmosphere is hot and 
humid. 

The impregnated female attacks a variety of hosts, 
especially the human being and the pig. She burrows 
into the skin as a minute scarlet mite, and is often re- 
ferred to as the red-bug. Soon after burrowing in she 
swells to the size of a pea, due to ingested blood and the 
maturation of the eggs. Blood appears to be mecessary 
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for the development of the eggs in the female and makes 
her a persistent and vicious blood sucker. She attacks 
man on the hands, wrists, ankles or neck, but will bite 
any exposed portion of the body. 

As she burrows into the skin the eggs are discharged 
on the skin surface, and are not embedded underneath 
the skin as popularly believed. 

The bites of the sand fly produce lesions quite similar 
to those produced by the harvest mite, causing about the 
same amount of itching and discomfort. 

Prevention is based upon the elimination of breeding 
and hiding places. Clearing up of rubbish around bar 
racks and buildings, admitting sunlight to dark places, 
and filling up cracks and crevices help in keeping them 
away. These are the places the eggs are deposited and 
hatch. 

Being of small size, jiggers can pass through screen 
ing and mosquito netting. Muslin can be used in place 
of netting to exclude them, but this is uncomfortable 
on hot nights when the sand fly is active. In rooms 
where there is an electric fan, it can be used to make 
a breeze and keep the insects out 

Camphor and sulfur are the most useful repellants. 
The camphor can be put up in small bags and rubbed 
on the exposed surfaces at night. A solution of camphor, 
menthol, and phenol painted on the skin is also of 
value. 

The sulfur cream makes an excellent preparation for 
application; insects are destroyed by small amounts of 
it. Sulfur fumigation can be used to destroy the in 
sects hiding in buildings. 

Sand fly fever is transmitted by one of the many 
species: Phlebotomus pappatasii. It is rare in the United 
States. The control of sand fly fever depends upon the 
elimination of the insects from around barracks and 
buildings. Known cases should be completely protected, 
and isolated to prevent the sand fly from gaining access 
to them. It is an acute, infectious disease, with sudden 
onset, fever of a few days duration, headache and pain 
about the eyes, with congestion of the face. There is 
backache, loss of appetite, and marked mental depres 
sion and general sickness associated with this fever. It 
is a self-limited, non-fatal disease. A certain degree of 
immunity is conferred by one attack. 

In the use of sulfur in the prevention and treatment 
of these bites the possibilities of sulfur irritation and 
toxic effects must be considered. But with sulfur cream 
there were no ill effects experienced. 


Democracy—whatever its type—may have inefficiencies, but from 
Arbela to the Argonne it has always produced a first-class fighting 
man. We cannot go far wrong in welding an army to a democracy. 


—Editorial in The InFantry Journat, November-December, 1938. 





































AMERICA 
And the Coalition War 


By Dr. H. A. DeWeerd 


Since mid-June, 1941, we have witnessed a vast ex- 
tension of the war and a profound alteration in its char- 
acter. At that time, Britain was battling alone against 
the Axis in Europe and Africa, and a separate Japanese- 
Chinese war was being waged in Asia. Now virtually 
the entire world has been drawn into the struggle; the 
separate wars have merged, and the alignment of powers 
has been clarified. A coalition of twenty-eight United 
Nations confronts the Axis. What lessons can we draw 
from the events of the past year? What are some of the 
proble ms which face the United States as a participant 
in this coalition war on a global scale? 

Coalition warfare is something alien to the American 
mind. We do not understand its nature or appreciate the 
problems involved in its conduct. The prospect of wag 
ing war in concert with European or Asiatic powers was 
one which troubled few of our people in the past. The 
traditional American policy of isolation was carried 
over into our basic military concepts. We were as reluc- 
tant to become ‘ ‘entangled” in European military affairs 
as we were to become involved in their political and di- 
plomatic alignments. Even when we were forced, as in 
1917, to fight as a member of a coalition against the 
Central Powers, we were careful to maintain our status 
as an “Associated” Cnot an Allied) power. The experi- 
ence of 1917-18 illustrated the difficulties of combined 
military operations in which several states were engaged, 
and these difficulties extended into the period of the 
peace negotiations as well. 

When the United States was plunged into war in 
December, 1941, we not only entered a coalition but 
found ourselves involved in a “revolutionary” war. In 
the present military and political situation, our previous 
history affords few helpful lessons and little enlighten- 
ment. If a realistic concept of the world crisis and 
America’s role in it is to be attained, then the Axis po- 
litico-military revolution must be placed in its proper 
perspective against the background of coalition war on 
a global scale. Revolutionary epochs, it may be said in 
passing, do not reveal their inner structure to the casual 
observer. 

Unlike the First World War, which aimed at the 


extension of existing state systems to new areas, the 
*Reprinted from the Summer, 1942, Yale Review, copyright Yale 
University Press. By permission of the Editors and Author. 


Second World War was undertaken by the Axis with 
the avowed intention of replacing the existing world 

order with a new (and to us a frightful) concept of the 

state and the individual. Because the world was slow to 
appreciate the full implications of the Axis objective, jt 
misinterpreted the early phases of the totalitarian rev 

lution. From the Manchurian incident onward the non 
Axis world met successive diplomatic crises with meth 
ods of appeasement, which proved wholly ineffectiv: 

[hese attempts to check the political dynamism of 
Fascism by surfeiting it with plunder were accompanied 

by an attempt to offset the military dynamism of the 
Axis by a mere reconditioning of the military equi 

ment and doctrines of 1918. The result was that the 
military position of the European democracies in Sep 
tember, 1939 was well-nigh desperate. The staggering 
series of Nazi victories which featured the first two 
years of the “military phase” of the Axis revolution 
placed continental Europe from North Cape to Mata 
pan under its military domination. 

A clear vision of the underlying chain of causality 
in this catastrophic series of events was denied to the 
generation which lived through them. But to attribute 
these disasters solely to the failures of individuals or 
nations, to superior Axis coérdination of resources and 
intellect to war, to their superior tactical methods and 
weapons—reveals a kind of historical myopia. There 
were more substantial elements in this worldwide drama 
of disaster; a revolution was on the march. Instead of 
attempting to evaluate the varied manifestations of the 
Second World War against the background of the 
First, it would have been far more helpful to have 
judged them against the events of 1789-1815. 

In that period, the various coalitions against the 
French Republic and Empire were slow to form and 
unstable in policy after they were formed. When an 
equally powerful military revolution was running its 
course, nations formed alliances with or against France, 
dropped out of or changed sides in the wars with an ap 
parent disregard for the clash of principles oma 
Britain was the only constant factor in the alignment 
of powers opposing France and provided the nucleus 
for successive coalitions against her. 

Similarly in our own period the countries which were 
the logical prospective members of an anti-Axis coalition 
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ise they were the logical prospective victims of 
wement) encountered delays and difficulties in 


" » a true coalition war against the Axis. Indeed, 
the tables were reversed. It was the Axis which first 
presented a military coalition in operation. Geographical 
factors and French war doctrine allowed Germany to 


Poland unopposed. The French and British 
formed a coalition—but they did not wage war as one. 
\s if defying the law of gravitation, a separate Italian- 
Greck war was waged for a time apart from the Axis 
war against Britain. Those who tried to understand the 
true nature of the war were confused in the “phony” 

il by the Russian occupation of the Baltic prov- 
‘nces and the invasion of Finland. The extent of this 
confusion can be envisaged when it is recalled that 
certain Franco-British military and political leaders seri- 
ously considered taking military action against Russia in 
the winter of 1939- 40, either because of ex asperation at 
their inability to “get at” Germany, or an irrepressible 
revival of “sentiment” for the victim of aggression— 
which had long been stifled in the appeasement period. 
This sentiment was widely shared in the United States, 
despite the fact that the only nation which was then 
able to provide a powerful military counterweight to the 
\xis—if it chose to do so—was Russia. 

[he events of 1939-41 revealed the strategical bank- 

ruptcy and tactical poverty of Allied military thought 
and undermined the traditional Anglo-Saxon concept of 
economic war. Faith in the power of the defensive, re- 
liance on the efficacy of fortified lines, the dogma of a 
“continuous front”—all were blasted. The twentieth 
century effort to exte nd rye wy concepts into 
the realm of force also failed. Until the Nazi domination 
of western Europe revealed the futility of such measures 
the Allied grand strategists of statistics added time- fac- 
tors to material resources, and drew the erroneous con- 
clusions that something like a mathematical process 
could be substituted for military action. The great pos- 
ters placed on the walls of Fre nch railw ay stations and 
buildings during the “quiet phase” of the war, showing 
the vast expanse of the British and French Empires com- 
pared to the tiny land-mass of the Third Reich and 
carrying the slogan, “We Will Win Because We are 
Stronger,” seemed ironical in the tragic weeks of May 
and June, 1940. Finally it became clear that the war 
could no longer be regarded as a statistical problem to 
be explained by charts, graphs, and tables of figures. 
As the wind-gauge of a meteorological station is torn 
from its moorings by the force of a hurricane, so these 
concepts were found to be meaningless in the face of 
the Axis revolution. 

With the exception of Britain’s will to resist, the only 
teally effective obstacles to a complete Axis European 
triumph before the summer of 1941 were the mistakes 
made in the realm of military thought by the Nazis 
the mselves. Unorthodox and effective as their military 

“revolution” had been, it lacked the ruthless concen- 
tration on essential objectives, the tradition-smashing 
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character of their social, political, and economic “re 
forms.” The builders of the Luftwaffe caught just 
enough vision of the potentialities of airpower to enable 
the Wehrmacht to dominate the continent of E urope, 
but retained enough of the 1918 concept of air warfare 
to permit the RAF, in whose building and direction 
similar concepts predominated, to protect England 
against invasion in 1940. Effective and brilliant as the 
designers and commanders of the new Reich Navy 
proved to be, they retained enough of the ship-of-the- 
line doctrine to make an overwhelming concentration on 
submarines (their most effective naval we: apon) im 
possible. Only the ground forces of the Reich pushed 
their new concepts of wartare to the point of permitting 
a decisive triumph over the traditional land armies of 
western Europe. Thus, despite her perilous position, 
Britain survived to become the nucleus of a new coali 
tion against the Axis in the summer of 1941. 


I] 


Like the ways of Providence, the course of revolution 
is often past immediate comprehension. The wave of 
astonishment which followed the Axis invasion of 
Russia (when the road to Suez seemed the logical di 
rection of Axis attack ) showed that the confusion which 
attended the Polish partition and the Baltic-Finnish 
moves of the Soviet Union still survived. Since the 
Nazi-Soviet pact of August 23, 1939, was regarded by 
both sides as a matter of military expediency, a clash 
between rival revolutions was in a sense as inevitable as 
the movement of a glacier, though its coming was tem 
porarily concealed by military diversions elsewhere. 
Misleading too were the possibilities for German-Rus 
sian collaboration in the Grossraum sphere advanced by 
Haushofer. 

The motives of the Axis attack on Russia were less 
simple than they appeared on the surface. Germany's 
necessity for safeguarding her eastern flank before mak 
ing an all-out effort against Britain involved the Reich 
in what appeared to be the paradoxical procedure of 
attacking the strongest remaining military power in the 
world in order to deal later with a relatively weak one 
Generals Halder and Jodl probably convinced Hitler 
that the prospects of a military decision against Russia 
were better in 1941 than they would be later. This is 
substantially the same kind of advice Fouché gave Na 
poleon in 1812. German geopolitical thir.kers, who 
stressed the military invulnerability and supremacy of 
the nation or coalition which couk | control the “heart 
lands,” or the great Eurasian land-mass stretching from 
the North Sea to the Amur, doubtless influenced Axis 
plans. In the vast but simple concepts of the Geo 
political Institute the propes objective of the Axis war 
was to dominate the “World Island” consisting of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. Achievement of this ob 
jective would place two-thirds of the world’s land area 
under Axis control, would restrict the anti-Axis powers 
to one-third, and by breaking the chain of Allied naval 
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bases, would destroy the control which the Allies had 
held over the sea. The anti-Axis powers would be de- 
nied access to many strategic raw materials essential for 
the conduct of modern war. With resources and in- 
dustry fully exploited, the Axis-dominated area could 
make even the mightiest productive effort of the United 
States and Britain unequal to the demands of a pro- 
longed conflict with such a military combination. 

This program, it may have been thought, would com- 
plete the revolutionary cycle of National Socialism by 
destroying the rival Soviet revolution, while a success- 
ful Japanese attack on the survivals of European and 
American imperialism in the Pacific area would simul- 
taneously bring that phase of capitalism to an end. In 
such an undertaking, the Axis could count on the 
passive neutrality of one-third of the world’s population 
(in the colonial areas) and could face the active anti- 
Axis third with equal numbers, and with immediately 
superior military resources. Though it is impossible to 
determine how far the Nazi general staff followed the 
geopoliticians into the stratosphere of global grand 
strategy, the course of events seems to conform to the 
general pattern which they laid down 


III 


Precisely because so many Britons and Americans 
failed to understand the basic character of the Axis 
revolution, they failed also to appreciate the nature of 
the Axis-Soviet war after it arrived. Judging the event 
at a time when the index of Axis military strength was 
still in the ascent, and the legend of invincibility clung 
to the Nazi legions, men widely underestimated the 
military potential of the Soviet Union. The first weeks 
of the invasion seemed to confirm the forecasts of an 
early Russian collapse made by military “experts” on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It was only after the initial 
advances were made, and the full might of the Soviet 
and Axis military revolutions met head-on that the true 
character of this tremendous event became clear. 

It was inevitable that the law of diminishing returns 
should ultimately operate against the Axis war machine. 

Like Napoleon's polyglot force which invaded Russia 
in 1812, the Axis army which made the assault on Rus- 
sia in 1941 was not the purely national force which 
won the victories of 1939-40. Finns, Italians, Ruman 
ians, Spaniards, Hungarians, and even Frenchmen, were 
included. The attack was made against a state which 
had not been “softened up” in advance, whose ideologi 
cal concepts and doctrinal practices made it impervious 
to psychological attack. The deadly team of the 
pioneers (combat engineers), shock infantry, dive 
bomber, and tank, which triumphed in Poland, Nor- 
way, France, and the Balkans, encountered a new kind 
of resistance in Russia. 

For years an impenetrable screen of secrecy concealed 
the military preparations of the Soviet Union. It de- 
ceived those who interpreted the Russian economy of 
scarcity as indicating internal weakness. A noteworthy 


Jul) 


exception was Baron Meizo Okura, the Japanese: rail 
way expert, who warned against judging the militar 
strength of the Soviet Union by their standard of 
living. Appeasement-minded leaders in France and 
Britain may have purposely minimized Russian m litar, 
potential in order to avoid the obligations involyed jp 
a real military alliance with Russia. This view helped 
to “sell” the Munich surrender to their people. None 
theless, the Russian government's peacetime concen 
tration on the essentials of total war was so con 1plete 
that in 1931 a visiting Belgian diplomat who cut his 
hand could not find a supply of iodine in any Moscoy 
pharmacy. He was told by Litvinov that all supplies 
were then being reserved for the armed forces. The 
final misconception of Russian military potential, jn 
which Germany as well as other countries shared, arose 
from a false impression of the quality of the Red Am) 
inspired by the Finnish War. The first surprise en 
countered by the Germans was in finding themselves 
opposed by a unified people, the second was in facing 
a governmental organization admirably adapted for 
war, the third was the existence of undreamed-of Rus 
sian reserves of all classes of war equipment, and the 
fourth was the Russian mastery of all technical aspects 
of total war. Despite the impressive German gains of 
July to October, 1941, when total defense finally op 
posed total war, a stage of equilibrium was inevitable 
It came in December, 1941. 

With war industries and manpower complete) 
mobilized, the Axis enjoyed immediate superiority in 
numbers and equipment over the Red Armies at the 
outset of the campaign. Many of Hitler’s troops wer 
war-hardened veterans experienced in the art of battle 
field coérdination. German panzer and air units were 
at the height of their power and had perfected their 
techniques of penetration and encirclement on man\ 
battlefields. Army, corps, and divisional commanders 
had handled large forces in combat, were experts in 
“fluid warfare,” and were at home in the strategy of 
confusion which accompanied the disappearance of the 
“front.” Morale had been raised progressively by an 
uninterrupted series of victories. The concentration of 
military power which fell on Russia in June, 194). 
was unquestionably the greatest ever mustered for a 
single campaign. Before its advance could be halted, 
the sheer weight and momentum of its attack drove 
deep into the heart of European Russia. 

In the autumn, it became apparent that the encircling 
tactics of the Nazi armored divisions, which achieved 
their most spectacular success in the Bialystok region 
early in the war, were being countered by new Rus 
sian methods. The advancing armored columns were 
allowed to make their penetration, but were attacked 
by Russian tanks and planes in sufficient strength to 
prevent the kind of destruction in detail of encircled 
units which had paralyzed Polish and French powers 
of resistance. As the Nazi penetration drove deeper 
into Russia, German transport problems as well 
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Rus an resistance increased. It was evident that Red 
nd plane losses which reached astronomical totals 
vn \azi communiqués were somehow being replaced. 
Russian strength in heavy mobile artillery began to 
asset itself. Territory fell into Nazi hands by the thou- 
sands of square miles, but the scorched-earth policy 
robbed the invader of the volume of plunder gained 
under similar circumstances in the Battle of France. 
The Russians demonstrated that they were not follow- 
ing the obsolete French and Polish doctrine of fighting 
for lines. For the first time in the war a true defense in 
depth and by maneuver was possible. Resistance con 
tinued in areas far behind the battlefront. Partisans 
and guerrillas, the present-day equivalent of the “green 
troops” (who were seldom mentioned in books on mili- 
tary history, but who traditionally controlled the Rus- 
sian forest areas) attacked Nazi personnel and com- 
munications. Fighting around such areas as Smolensk, 
Orel, Kharkov, and Leningrad reached a pitch of sav- 
agery and intensity unequalled before in the war. 

Russian higher military and political leadership func- 
tioned well under pressure. Stalin did not follow the 
government to Kuibyshev but stayed in Moscow as a 
symbol of resistance. Timoshenko, Voroshilov, Sha- 
poshnikov, Zukhov, and Vlasof showed themselves to 
be thoroughly grounded in the essentials of modern 
war and capable of directing the defense operations of 
immense forces. The ruthlessness with which the 
gigantic installations at Dnieperopetrovsk were de- 
stroyed, the energy shown in the transfer of war in- 
dustries from the zone of operations to safer areas in the 
East, the discipline of the citizenry, all bore testimony 
to the total character of the Russian war effort. 

\lthough the most spectacular German advances 
were made in the Ukraine and the Donetz basin, the 
main Axis effort to knock out Russia was made on 
the central front. Two tremendous offensives were 
launched against Moscow, from October 1 to October 
25, and from November 16 to December 3. For these 
crowning efforts half of the Axis forces in the East were 
concentrated. The attacks were prepared by Guderian, 
Hoth, Hoepner, and Reinhardt, the tankmen respon- 
sible for the previous Nazi victories. That nothing 
short of the complete destruction of the Russian forces 
on the central front as well as the capture of Moscow 
was contemplated can be inferred from the scope of the 
first and heaviest attack. It took place over a front of 
300 miles and aimed at the envelopment of the Moscow 
area from Kalinin to Orel. The second was on a less 
ambitious scale and sought an encirclement from Klin 
to Seruplov with a simultaneous breakthrough of the 
Orel front. Both attacks were pressed by the Germans 
with a fury and disregard for losses inspired by the 
knowledge that approaching winter would end the 
prospect of knocking out Russia in 1941. Similarly, 
the Russian high command, which had endured the 
continuous loss of lives and territory with stoic resolu- 
tion, now saw the prospect of completely defeating the 
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primary German aim of this campaign. They poured 
reserves of men and equipment into the expanding 
battle. 

The scale and intensity of the fiuctuating struggle 
was reflected in the admission of Alexander Scherbakov, 
Director of the Soviet Bureau of Information, that the 
Red Armies suffered a million casualties in the period 
of October 6 to November 20. Snow began to fall on 
the central front on October 23, but it was not the 
onset of a severe winter alone which halted the Ger 
man offensive on December 3 at Klin, some thirty-one 
miles short of Moscow. The whole front was aflame 
with Russian counterattacks, to which the spectacular 
recapture of Rostov on November 30 was merely a 
prelude. The great German effort of 1941—the most 
continuously sustained military effort of the Axis revo- 
lution up to that time—had failed. 

General MacArthur correctly described the achieve 
ments of the Red Army from June to December, 1941, 
as being one of the greatest military feats in history. 
To have met the onslaught of the immense Axis war 
machine, to have conducted a retreat over hundreds of 
miles, with the sacrifice of countless lives and incalcul 
able wealth in the form of goods and installations and 
the exposure of cities and populations to the mercy of 
the enemy, to have stood the fury of the final Axis 
effort before Moscow, and to have successfully seized 
the initiative in effective counterattacks—was, in fact, 
a war achievement of the first magnitude. 


IV 

The full effects of the winter campaign which fol 
lowed the German loss of the initiative in December 
will only become apparent in the summer of 1942 
But the strain of the six-months’ German offensive in 
Russia was revealed in the fatigue shown by leading 
Nazi officers. Previous campaigns had been short and 
victorious, and the intervals between them allowed a 
recuperative period in which both soldiers and officers 
could rebuild the physical and nervous resources ex 
pended so freely in modern war. There was no let-up 
in Russia. Brauchitsch, Leeb, Bock, and Rundstedt 
were all reported at various times as “relieved” of their 
commands for physical reasons. The strain on Brauch 
itsch was given by Hitler as the reason for his “intuitive” 
act of assuming direct control of the armed forces in 
December. Field Marshal Reichenau, the physical 
culture fadist, with stamina enough to swim the Vistula 
in the Polish campaign, died of heart failure. The fact 
that such important military figures as Udet, Mélders, 
and Todt, all perished in accidents during the winter 
of 1941-42 does not necessarily indicate that a “purge” 
had taken place, but it might mean that men and ma 
chines in the Reich were wearing out. 

The Russian armies enjoyed certain advantages over 
the German forces in the winter war. Despite the ex 
perience gained in Norway, there were few units in the 
German Army equipped for winter warfare. Subzero 
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temperatures for which they were never designed 
hindered the operation of the 300,000 motor trucks 
required to supply German forces in the East. The 
German superiority in tanks ended when lubricating 
oil began to freeze and mechanical equipment refused 
to function. Russian aviation equipment was designed 
to operate in low temperatures and maintenance crews 
had profited by the experiences of the Finnish War. 
The Red Army possessed numerous ski troops, large 
numbers of cavalry divisions, and thousands of horses 
for transport work. Accustomed to the extremes of 
temperature, and provided with adequate winter uni- 
forms, the endurance of the Russian soldier was again 
revealed to be a factor of military importance. That the 
German Army suffered severely from the coldest win- 
ter in years can be appreciated only by those who have 
spent a winter under arms on that front. The principal 
occupation of the German armies in the winters of 
1916-18 on the Russian front was keeping warm. The 
elaborate winter quarters which they had time to pre- 
pare in those years were lacking in the winter of 
1941-42. Everything had to be improvised. A winter 
campaign was never seriously contemplated by Ger- 
man Army leaders, and officers had frequently warned 
in military periodicals against its hazards. 

For four months the German armies in the East 
were immobilized and on the defensive. During this 
period about one-fifth of the territory which they won 
in the first six months of the war was lost to the Russian 
counterattacks. If the Russian winter is used to explain 
the failure of the German offensive, it is only fair, as 
Max Werner has pointed out, not to use it as an ex- 
planation for the Russian counteroffensive. 

It must be conceded that the German Army con- 
verted its unsuccessful offensive into a successful, if 
costly defense of the Eastern Front. The series of Rus- 
sian counterattacks did not dislodge the enemy during 
the winter from strategic points essential for the re- 
sumption of a German offensive in the spring. Despite 
intense suffering from the cold and heavy losses from 
the constant Russian attacks, the German program of 
defense in depth, holding many keypoints around stra- 
tegic cities—a kind of mutually supporting ring-fortress 
type of defense, which has been called (not very help- 
fully as far as understanding it is concerned) the 

“hedgehog system” —proved to be effective. 

How far the Russian program of wearing down the 
enemy by constant attrition will have succeeded in pre- 
venting a reorganization of German forces for the 
spring and summer campaign is not yet clear. The 
only certain thing about the war in Eastern Europe 
is that the Germans (whatever their plans for the 
Middle East may be) must regard it as the decisive 
front in 1942. The relative balance between the forces 
in 1942 is probably much closer than it was in June, 
1941, 

Both sides face the climax of the war with growing 
disadvantages. The Germans have lost hundreds of 
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thousands of noncommissioned officers and shock rOOps 
They can replace the heavy losses in manpower, by: 
thev cannot restore the zeal, morale, and batt). ectaft 
of the army which began the attack in June, 194!. The 
Russian Army has not yet exhausted its immense 
serves of military manpower, and the bulk of iis wa; 
industry is still functioning. Aid, in quantities create, 
than is generally known, is flowing to Russian ports 
from Britain and the United States. 

The Red Army faces the possible necessity of trans 
forming its partially successful counteroffensive into 2 
new defensive—a task as difficult as that accomplished 
by the Germans in the winter war. The Germans, op 
the other hand, will operate under the psychological 
disadvantage entailed in resuming an offensive on , 
front where previous assaults have failed and where 
extremely heavy losses were suffered. 

A second failure in 1941, no less important than the 
Axis military reverse, was their failure to dent the 
ideological armor or crack the unity of the Sovie: 
Union. Russian Lavals and Quislings have been 
notably slow in appearing, and even the hand-picked 
Ukrainian puppets have had to be sheltered in the safe 
confines of Berlin. Equally ineffective were the Axis 
efforts to split Britain and the United States from 
Russia on ideological grounds. The extent of outside 
aid to Russia was not great enough to have effect on 
the outcome of the struggle up to December 3, but 
when it became apparent that the first Axis efforts in 
Russia would fail, then British and American aid bx 
came a factor of supreme importance in the outcome 
of the Russo-German war, and potential American aid 
became a decisive factor in the military fate of the Axis, 
So the time arrived for Japan to enter the framework of 
the greater war, though it seems probable that she acted 
primarily on her own motives and not on “orders” from 
Berlin—however closely military experts in Berlin and 
Tokyo may have collaborated on matters of grand 
strategy. V 


It has been a distinguishing feature of Axis military 
and political operations to attack weakness, to seek out 
ways and means of by- “passing resistance, to avoid te- 
newing an attack w shere prev ious assaults have been 
turned back, and to regain the initiative lost in one 
area by assuming it in another. Their political and 
military moves are timed with a precision gained from 
long experience in the black art of treachery, and with 
a full appreciation of the psychological as well as the 
military factors involved. Accordingly, it was no mere 
coincidence that four days after the Axis lost the initia- 
tive in front of snowbound Moscow it was assumed in 
distant sub-tropical Hawaii. 

Of all misconceptions in the era of confusion through 
which we have just passed, none was more flagrant and 
costly than the prewar Anglo-American concept of the 
character and probable course of a war with Japan. 
Civilians had taken comfort from the frequent assur 
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{ authoritative military and naval leaders that 

rces were well prepared to meet the Japanese, 

and that, above all there would be “no American Port 

\rt] Among experts on international affairs, the 

conviction was widely held that Japanese economy, 

‘rained by a four-year inconclusive war with 

was unequal to carrying on a life-and-death 

le against the two greatest sea powers in the 

world. We were misled by the limited results of Japa- 

bombing operations in China, and also by the re- 

ports which now appear to have been deliberately 

circulated from Tokyo) as to the small Japanese 

monthly output of military aircraft and the small size 

of their pilot training program. Thus we were prepared 

neither for the blow that struck us on December 7 nor 

for the kind of transoceanic blitzkrieg which followed 

that treacherous attack. 

The entrance of Japan and the United States into 
the war was followed by an immediate clarification of 
the alignment between powers. Counting governments 
in exile, twenty-six nations were at war with the Axis 
on January 1, 1942, and at that time the only remaining 
anomaly—the continuation of “normal” relations be- 
tween Russia and Japan—was obviously dictated by 
considerations of military expediency. The framework 
of the anti-Axis coalition was complete, but there was 
still the difficult task of coérdinating its war effort suc- 
cessfully. It was not until after Malaya, Singapore, 
and the Dutch East Indies had been lost that a joint 
Pacific War Council was established in Washington. 
It was not until April, 1942, that a supreme command 
in the Southwest Pacific was finally established under 
General MacArthur. 

The revolutionary implications of the Japanese ac- 
tion in joining the military coalition of the Axis were 
bon apparent in the effect which their assault had on the 
i ded colonial systems of the Far East. Just as military dis- 
aster followed the failure of Western Europe to grasp 
the meaning of the Axis military revolution, so too, 
the disasters in the Pacific were traceable to an attempt 
to face the Japanese attack with political machinery 
devised to administer colonial affairs and with military 
equipment and concepts adapted for small-scale colonial 
warfare. Only in the Philippines, where an enlightened 
policy of administration had prepared for eventual in- 
dependence and a start had been made towards training 
a Philippine army, was a prolonged resistance possible. 
In Malaya and Burma, sections of the native population 
openly assisted the enemy. The teeming native mil- 
lions of the Dutch East Indies were of little or no assist- 
ance in the defense of their islands. Something more 
than naval bases fell at Singapore and Surabaya. 

From a military point of view the outstanding fea- 
ture of the Japanese conquest of the Southwest Pacific 
has been the ability of their staff to conduct several 
operations simultaneously, separated from their main 
bases and each other by great distances. Years of arma- 
ment construction and months of careful planning must 
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have preceded the multiple offensive launched on De 
cember 7. Instead of the anticipated fleet war in the 
Pacific, there developed in its opening an astonishing] 
effective conquest of the island bases of seapow er by 
an army transported in ships, strongly supported by 
airpower which used “stationary” carriers in the form 
of islands, and which leapfrogged from one to another 
with speed destructive to all previous timetables and 
defensive plans. If the Japanese have not been in 
novators in the field of military aviation, they at least 
mastered the techniques developed in Europe. Ob 
servers who had seen both the Luftwaffe and the 
Italian air force in action and who happened to be 
present at the sinking of the Prince of Wales and the 
Repulse, declared that neither of those forces could 
have improved upon or even equalled the performance 
of the Japanese. On the other hand, the destruction of 
the United Nations’ planes on the ground in nearly 
every theater of operations in the Far East showed that 
Japan's adversaries had not yet applied the lesson of 
dispersion taught by the war in Europe—quite aside 
from the question of their obvious inferiority in air- 
power at decisive points. é 
The success which attended Japan’s first four months 
of war invalidated many time-honored concepts about 
amphibious operations. The landing of troops on hostile 
beaches in the face of modern weapons had long been 
regarded as an extremely hazardous venture. Military 
history from Quiberon Bay to Gallipoli reinforced this 
view. Military staffs, concerned not only with the 
matter of casualties but with the logistic factors in 
volved, studied their tables of equipment, considered 
the absence of wharves, docks, cranes, and other un- 
loading equipment as almost insuperable obstacles to a 
successful completion of such an undertaking. But the 
Japanese have shown that with energetic use of carriers 
and cruisers, transports can approach hostile coasts 
under an “umbrella” of airpower, and that with sufh 
cient will, industry and small craft, the equipment nec 
essary for modern war can be lightered ashore at a 
speed which places the defending forces at a fatal dis 
advantage so long as command of the air is not in their 
hands. Instead of enjoying the advantages of interior 
lines and being able to bring reserves to the threatened 
area in sufficient force and in time for an effective 
counterattack, the defenders at many places found that 
the invader had been able to capture decisive points far 
inland before serious opposition could be organized. If 
command of the air is in enemy hands, all ihe tredi- 
tional advantages which the defense once enjoyed in 
the face of hostile landings seem to vanish. 

In one sense, this campaign in the Southwest Pacific 
was lost when Vichy accepted Tokyo's assistance in the 
“protection” of Indo-China. This gave the Japanese an 
operating base within range of Malaya and Burma. It 
placed them within striking distance of the Dutch East 
Indies. If additional evidence is needed to show that 
the Second World War is not a traditional conflict 
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between states, it is afforded by these consequences of 
Pétain’s attempt to seek peace through capitulation in 
June, 1940, and in the effects of Laval’s accession to 
power in April, 1942. In a total and global war, no 
action taken by one state is without effect on the gen- 
eral pattern of events. 

The speed and effectiveness of the Japanese conquest 
of the Southwest Pacific have led .o widespread exag- 
geration of the size of the forces which accomplished it. 
Some experts have conservatively estimated that the 
whole program was carried out with less than 600,000 
men and some 3,000 combat planes. They base these 
estimates on the Japanese divisions known to be in 
south, central, and northern China, and upon the size 
of Japanese bombing formations. The Japanese were 
able to achieve their astonishing successes by concen- 
trating their forces at the point of attack; while in their 
attempt to defend everything, the United Nations were 
never able to oppose the enemy with maximum forces 
at the decisive point. Lack of airpower and lack of 
coirdinate command were the two principal causes 
for the collapse of resistance in Malaya, Singapore, the 
Dutch East Indies, and Burma. 

The japanese successes in the Southwest Pacific pro- 
duced a sudden and perhaps dangerous shift in the 
commonly held views about the relative strength of the 
powers in the enemy coalition. Japan suddenly emerged 
as an extremely formidable opponent. Her conquests 
of the principal bases for offensive operations in the 
areas north of Australia convinced many military critics 
that operations leading to her defeat might have to 
extend over an unpredictable period. It was widely be- 
lieved that Germany, the mightiest military power in 
the enemy coalition, would be the first to crack under 
pressure. This view supported the position of those 
who desired to see the United Nations consider the 
Reich as the principal enemy and Europe as the prin- 
cipal theater of war. 

The Allied disasters of the winter and early spring 
in the Pacific sharpened and intensified the fateful 
problem as to where and when the United Nations 
should make their main efforts. Confidence in Mr. 
Churchill’s assumption that the year 1942 would be 
one of holding the Axis in check while building up re- 
serves of planes, tanks, men, munitions, and ships for 
a victorious offensive in 1943, was soon undermined. 
It became increasingly clear that the year 1942, 
whether we liked it or not, would be the critical year of 
the war. If it was improbable that the United Nations 
could win the war in 1942, it was by no means safe to 
assume that the Axis could not win it in 1942. As the 
spring advanced, the great inarticulate mass of people 
in the United States became aware of the critical 
character of the military situation. They did not 
possess the tables of equipment, the logistical data, 
and the shippin figures which the general staffs had, 
but arrived at their concepts of the military situation 
by simple processes of reasoning. These told them that 
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the Axis could not be defeated by waiting, that )\usci, 
should be assisted in every possible way, and t\,at }y 
1943 there might be no convenient bases from which 
to launch their great offensive. They were concerned 
lest the United Nations fail to exploit to the full the 
potentiality of such airpower as they already possessed 
Prompted by such thoughts and impulses of the heart 
(which are often more trustworthy in supreme crises 
than those of the intellect), misled by the lucid over 
simplifications of advocates of an immediate grand of 
fensive, they raised a sustained and imperative cry for 
a second front in Europe against the Axis. These voices 
of the people have not been ignored. And while their 
effect on the strategical decisions of 1942 may be 
doubted, they are apparent in the general acceleration 
of the Allied war effort. 
VI 

While the parallels between the period of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon and the present should not 
be overstrained, they are sufficiently real to be helpful 
in our attempts to solve the problems of the immediate 
future. The political and military dynamism of the 
French Revolution was not brought under control 
until the nations opposing France and her satellites 
had done three things. First, they exploited the militar 
techniques which had made the French armies the 
most formidable in Europe. Second, the powers which 
had allowed themselves to be conquered one at a time, 
ultimately combined their efforts into an effective war 
of coalition against Napoleon. Third, the spirit of 

nationalism, which had inspired the armies of France 
in the early stages of the wars, was ultimately turned 
against France. Though the motto of the French 
Revolution was “liberty, equality, fraternity,” the prin 
cipal spiritual by- product of the period was ‘nationalism 
It led to the regeneration of Prussia, and aroused the 
heroic resistance of Spain. When it inspired the armies 
of the nations from 1813-1815 not even the genius of 
Napoleon could prevail against it. 

Victory over the Axis revolution will require an es 
sential duplication of these three methods. First, the 
United Nations must turn the military techniques of 
the Axis against their inventors through superior pro 
ductive capacity and flexibility of military thinking 
Second, the hitherto incoédrdinate military efforts of the 
separate states must be welded into an effective war ol 
coalition, with a program of action and lines of author 
ity clearly laid out. Third, the spiritual forces inheren' 
in the anti-Axis cause must be mobilized and directed 
solely toward the military objective of defeating the 
Axis. 

Not only must these three things be done, but they 
must be done quickly. We are at the critical period o! 
our era. The index of Axis military strength is now at 
its zenith. It will progressively decline if a decisive 
Axis victory is not attained in the year 1942. From the 
immediate military point of view, the survival of the 
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" Uniicd Nations may be said to depend on the support — the globe, the t mptation for each belligerent to take a 
by and maintenance of Chinese and Russian resistance local view of the situation is great. It will require a 
ich through the present summer and the winter of 1942-43, schooling of populations which have been uninterested 
red on the retention of present British bases in the Eastern _ in or frankly hostile to military studies; it will call for 
he Mediterranean, and on the prevention of a German- mass education in geography, before the complicated 
ed Japanese junction in the Middle East. character of the present war is fully understood by the 
art lurning the Axis military techniques against them _ people who are being called upon to fight it. The difh 
srs will require not only the greatest military production cult problem of unified and coérdinate commands will 
er effort of which the United Nations are capable, but it have to be solved before an effective coalition effort 
of will also demand something more than an imitation of against the Axis can be carried out. 
= Axis methods. If a free society is able to call from its Finally—and most important of all—must come the 
ces people greater achievements in imagination and audac- spiritual intensification of the crusade of freemen 
ir ity than a régime of discipline, now is the time for the against Axis brutality, tyranny, and bigotry. The battle | 
be military leadership and the people themselves to dem- cry of freedom has lost none of its ancient power of | 
ion onstrate it. appeal. It will reach beyond occupied zones and lift ' 

The attainment of a true coalition effort against the _ the hearts of enslaved men. Against such a sustaining | 
Axis will require farsighted, unselfish, and courageous and tenacious force neither the gallows of the Gestapo 
action by the leaders and peoples of the United Na- nor the temporary military victories of the Axis can 

ich tions. With battle fronts extending virtually all over long prevail. 
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* Feb. 14, 1942 
0 
ae Dear Editor: 
ned 
7" I got home for a day between the legs of a lecture 
_" tour to find your letter. As I’m off again tomorrow | 
the can’t rustle up the time necessary for doing you the 
nies special verse I'd like to, but here’s one I did some years 
$ ot ago that might suit your purpose: 

7 A bugler named Dougal MacDougal 

i Found ingenious ways to be frugal. 
pro He learned how to sneeze 
ing In various keys, 
the Thus saving the price of a bugle. 

r ot 
hor Congratulations on Forty Rounds, and good luck. 
rent 

cted Yours, 
the 
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THE MEDICAL SOLDIER 
And the Infantryman 


By Colonel Edgar Erskine Hume 


We have heard much of the infantry-artillery team, 
of coéperation between air and ground troops, of joint 
army-navy oper: ations. But there is an effective military 
team that is older than any of them; a team that goes 
back in age to the wars of which Homer and Virgil 
sang. It is the team of the foot soldier and the medical 
soldier. 

In his account of the immortal Ten Thousand, Xen 
ophon in the Anabasis tells of the eight military sur 
geons who cared for the wounded. In the Iliad we read 
of Achilles’ concern for the welfare of Machaon, the 
military surgeon, because Machaon was ever “skillful 
in cutting out darts and applying salves 
Machaon’s younger brother, Podalarios, is 
in the Iliad, as being a physician. These tv 
of Asklepios, the god of medicine. They we 
the sage C heiten. the wise centaur who is 
the father of pharmacy. Homer and the cyel 
such striking descriptions of the work of th 
tary surgeons that artists of the classical per 
spired to carve them on gems and in ston@, 

The Byzantine emperor, Mauritius, i 
kind of sanitary formation for the troops. 
group of un: armed soldiers whose duty it We 
the wounded and bring them out of the pla 
Even when serving with foot soldiers th 
had horses, provided with two ladder-stir 
left side, and each bearing a cask of wat 
Byzantine emperor, Leo, provided for am 
and litter bearers, whom he classed as nOm 
The Tactics of Emperor Leo, regarded as ith 
Byzantine treatises on military science, comt 
Sage on the necessity of having medical 
armies: 


Give all the care you possibly can to v@ 
for if you neglect them you will make ) 
timorous and ‘cowardly before a battle, ai 
that, but your personnel, whom you might 
retain by proper consideration for their hea 
fare, will be otherwise lost to you throug 
negligence. 

The Arabians, when Mohammedanism ro 
had skilled military surgeons who served 
with their troops. Camp sanitation was highl 
by them. Some Arabian manuscripts show 
technique for the extraction of arrows, ani 
surgeons should accompany the soldiers of tre.-.vpase. 


During the Crusades the military surgeons and fight 
ing men were in some instances combined. The Knights 
Hospitallers of Saint John of Jerusalem, comp. sed of 
men of noble birth, not only cared for the wounded and 
maintained medical schools and hospitals, but also were 
fighters, as their long wars with the Turks testify. The 
force of their arms won for them the islands of Rhodes 
and later Malta, hence their name, Knights of Malta 
Their rule at Malta and their maintenance there of the 
most famous hospital in the world persisted until de 
stroyed by Napoleon in 1798. These Knights were foot- 
soldiers, for the most part. 
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with the Infantry and loved 
id in turn was almost wor 
friends. He was Ambroise 
fence was at the Battle of 
unt of it he says 


u was colonel-general of In 
zeon. A great part of the army 
of Suze, we found the enemy 

Captain le Rat climbed with 
mpany on a little hill whence 
» enemy. He received a shot 
ankle of his right foot where 
the ground and cried: “Now 
| his wounds and God healed 


city and passed over the dead 
e not yet dead Hearing them 
10rses made a great pity in my 
‘d that I had gone forth from 
o pitiful a spectacle 

red a stable, thinking to lodge 
nan, where I found four dead 
ere propped against the wall, 
ed, and they neither saw, not 
xeir clothes yet flamed from 
ad burned them. Beholding 
> an old soldier who asked me 
curing them. I told him no. 
them and cut their throats 
reat cruelty I said to him that 
answered me that he prayed 
in such a case, he might find 
» same for him, to the end that 


nhemrsror the modérn military surgeons was a man he might not languish miserably. 
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And the Infantryman 


By Colonel Edgar Erskine Hume 


We have heard much of the infantry-artillery team, 
of coéperation between air and ground troops, of joint 
army-navy operations. But there is an effective military 
team that is older than any of them; a team that goes 
back in age to the wars of which Homer and Virgil 
sang. It is the team of the foot soldier and the medical 
soldier. 

In his account of the immortal ‘Ten Thousand, Xen 
ophon in the Anabasis tells of the eight military sur 
geons who cared for the wounded. In the Iliad we read 
of Achilles’ concern for the welfare of Machaon, the 
military surgeon, because Machaon was ever “skillful 
in cutting out darts and applying salves to wounds.” 
Machaon’s younger brother, Podalarios, is also praised 
in the Iliad, as being a physician. These two were sons 
of Asklepios, the god of medicine. ‘They were reared by 
the sage C heiron, the w ise centaul who i 1S regarded as 
the father of pharmacy. Homer and the cyclic poets gave 
such striking descriptions of the work of these two mili 
tary surgeons that artists of the class ical pe riod were in 
spired to carve them on gems and i in stone. 

The Byzantine emperor, Mauritius, introduced ; 
kind of sanitary formation for the troops. There was a 
group of un armed soldiers whose duty it was to care for 
the wounded and bring them out of the place of danger. 
Even when serving with foot soldiers these deputati 
had _ horses, provided with two ladder stirrups on the 
left side, and each bearing a cask of water. Another 
Byzantine emperor, Leo, provided for army surgeons 
and litter bearers, whom he classed as non-combatants. 
The Tactics of Emperor Leo, regarded as the best of the 
Byzantine treatises on military science, contain this pas- 
sage on the necessity of having medical men with 
armies: 

Give all the care you possibly can to your wounded, 
for if you neglect them you will make your soldiers 
timorous and cowardly before a battle, and, not only 
that, but your personnel, whom you might preserve and 
retain by proper consideration for their health and wel 
fare, will be otherwise lost to you through your own 
negligence. 

The Arabians, when Mohammedanism rose to power, 
had skilled military surgeons who served in the field 
with their troops. Camp sanitation was highly developed 
by them. Some Arabian manuscripts show the proper 
technique for the extraction of arrows, and state that 
surgeons should accompany the soldiers of the Prophet. 





During the Crusades the military surgeons and fight 
ing men were in some instances combined. The Knights 
Hospitallers of Saint John of Jerusalem, compo oil of 
men of noble birth, not only cared for the wounded and 
maintained medical schools and hospitals, but also were 
fighters, as their long wars with the Turks testify. The 
force of their arms won for them the islands of Rhodes 
and later Malta, hence their name, Knights of Malta 
Their rule at Malta and their maintenance there of the 
most famous hospital in the world persisted until de 
stroyed by Napoleon in 1798. These Knights were foot 
soldiers, for the most part. 

Surgery, dates back to ¢] 
battlefield experience of military surgeons. ieee ates 
himself, the father of medicine, ssid: “He who would 
become a surgeon should join the army and follow it 
There and there only was the operé ative art to be le: immed 
tor the 
study of anatomy was forbidden ond only by practical 
experience as apprentices could surgeons learn the 
structure of the human body. Thus what the military 
surgeons learned from treating one group of wounded 
they used in treating other such groups. 

It needs small argument to make the medical ofhe: 
believe the often asserted statement that the Infantry 
is the Army; 
that arm. It has been the foot soldier who has ever 
borne the brunt of the clash of arms. His name has al 
ways stood first on the casualty lists and his wounds 
have been the most serious. 


civil as well as military, 


This remained true down through the ages, 


that all other branches exist only to serv 


This is as true for the battk 
of Marathon as for the Argonne or any battle of th 
present war. The infantryman has the greatest need o! 
any fighting man for the aid of the medical soldier. 
The ancient prowess and the fame of the infantn 
soldier and the military surgeon was forgotten during 
the decline of early civilization and the all pervading 
shadow of the Dark Ages. In mediaeval Europe only 2 
few traditions survived of the day of the Glory that was 
Greece and the Grandeur that was Rome. Hippocrates 
was forgotten, too. The proud soldier of the Roman 
phalanx became but the serf. The military surgeon, onc: 
considered the son of the god, Asklepios, and worthy ot 
a place in the chariot of the victor, became but the 
barber-surgeon. His duties were mainly those of the 
barber and but secondarily those of the surgeon. The 
public executioner, with his knowledge of human an 
atomy gained in the torture room, was also consid red 
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[HE MEDICAL SOLDIER 


AND THE INFANTRYMAN 


Hospital on Bataan. 


A low ebb, 
indeed. The knight in armor alone was thought worthy 
of honor in war—a sort of one-man tank. The pikeman, 
the bowman, and the other types of infantrymen, were 
herded into the ranks of the knights’ retainers and, come 
weal come woe, they had but little to gain. The noble 
knights were careful to have their own personal mili 
tary surgeons, but wounded or ill foot soldiers usually 
went untreated. 


rthy of treating the sick and wounded. 


When the introduction of gunpowder into warfare 
ended the medieval period, the knight in armor was 
doomed and the foot soldier was once more on the way 
to his place in the forefront, and not only of battle, but 

popular acclaim. Then the military surgeon again 


became his most intimate companion in campaign. 
Not all at once, however, was the military surgeon’s 
place recognized by commanders. 


Some of them re 
rded a be idly wounded man no longer a soldier and 
no longer to be considered. Sometimes camp followers, 
of whom there were so many in all wars down to the 
nineteenth century, treated the wounded. These 
women, the “wives” of the soldiers, were often as ready 
to slit a soldier’s throat as his purse. As late as the battle 
of Waterloo prostitutes and other looters wandered over 
the field under cover of darkness robbing and killing. 
The term hors de combat may have had more than one 
connotation! 
Slowly there evolved once more the understanding 
it a soldier is the better fighting man if he knows that 
if wounded or ill he will receive prompt medical care. 
This is not merely a humanitarian concept; it is a 
positive military asset. 
Che first of the modern military surgeons was a man 


who gained his « xperience with the Infantry and loved 
and respected the arm, and in turn was almost wor 
shiped by his foot soldier-friends. He was Ambroise 
Paré. His first field experience was at the Battle of 
Turin in 1537. In his account of it he says 


Monsieur de Montegau 


_< 


was colonel-general of In 
fantry of which I was surgeon \ great part of the army 
having arrived at the Pass of Suze, we found the enemy 
holding the passage Captain le Rat climbed with 
many soldiers from his company on a little hill whence 
they fired directly on the enemy. He received a shot 
from an arquebus in the ankle of his right foot where 
with he fell suddenly to the ground and cried Now 
le Rat is taken.” I dressed his wounds and God healed 


him. 

We thronged into the city and passed over the dead 
bodies and some that were not yet dead. Hearing them 
cry under the feet of our horses made a great pity in my 
heart, and truly | repented that I had gone forth from 
the City of Paris to see so pitiful a spectac le 

Being in the city I entered a stable, thinking to lodge 
my horse and that of my man, where I found four dead 
soldiers and three who were propped against the wall 
their faces wholly disfigured, and they neither saw, nor 
heard, nor spoke, and their clothes yet flamed from 
the gunpowder which had burned them. Beholding 
them with pity there came an old soldier who asked me 
if there were any means of curing them. | told him no 
At once he approached them and cut their throats 
gently. Seeing this great cruelty | said to him that 
he was an evil man. He answered me that he prayed 
God that if he should be in such a case, he might find 
someone who would do the same for him, to the end that 
he might not languish miserably. 



































The operating teams worked 
under fire on Bataan Peninsula. 


Paré is the military surgeon who revolutionized the 
treatment of wounds. It had been believed that only 
fire cured, which gave rise to the dictum that disease 
not curable by the iron was curable by boiling oil. 
Wounded men rightly dreaded the boiling oil poured 
into their wounds more than the wounds themselves. 
Paré found that this was unnecessary and wounds 
treated without boiling oil healed more quickly. One 
may well imagine the gratitude of the Infantry at this 
advance. This may have contributed to his standing 
with the foot soldiers. “The army adored him” is the 
way historians sum it up. The King of France in send 
ing Paré to Metz during the famous siege, wrote: “I 
send you my beloved Paré, equal to a reinforcement.” 

Gustavus Adolphus, the greatest military genius of 
his age, during the Thirty Years War provided remark 
able medical arrangements. Wagon transport of the 
wounded was employed, with arrangements for the care 
of patients who had to be left behind. Even enemy 
wounded received proper care. He established special 
rates of pay for his field surgeons, whom he recom- 
mended to his regimental commanders. In England at 
this period military commanders lamented the general 
shortage of physicians and surgeons. Soldiers in the 
field, chiefly in the Irish campaigns, were unattended. 





In 1708 King Louis XIV of France ordered ; 
and wounded soldiers and ofhcers be attended 
march and in hospitals by a personnel of 200 pl 
and surgeons, who were selected by approp 
aminations. Such military surgeons, as the recor: 
were assigned to all regiments of foot, and accor 
them on the march and in battle. 

One of the most active of all great soldiers in | 
ing medical administration was Frederick th 
King of Prussia. He would frequently inspect t 
of the military surgeons in the field and on the 
requiring them to comply with all orders affect 
troops. The last military order that he issued, a 
before his death, concerned a complete inspe 
military hospitals. 
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\ new element was creeping into the minds of jn 
fantrymen at this time too. It was the concept that men 
might better be led than driven as the serfs and retainers 
of feudal lords. In other words morale, that intangible 
temper in the steel, was introduced. One of the strong 
est oa in the upbuilding of that morale, by which 

> know that the Infantry can always advance one 
more step and fire one more round, has been the close 
association with the medical soldier. There have been 
military commanders who have regarded a medical ser 
ice as a sort of necessary evil. But where could anyone 
today find a commander, least of all an Infantry com 
mander, who would want to do battle without having 
his men accompanied by medical soldiers to care for thi 
injured? 

During the American Revolution the Continental 
Army made the most of the insufficient number of 
physicians in the Colonies. In our first Army Regula 
tions, drafted by Major General von Steuben in 1780 
that great soldier said: 

There is nothing which gains an officer the love of 
his soldiers more than to care for them under the distress 
of sickness; it is then he has the power of exerting his 
humanity and making their situation as agreeable as pos 
sible. The surgeons are to remain with their regiment as 

well on a march as in camp, that in case of sudden acci 
dents they may be at hand to apply the proper remedies 


Napoleon's chief medical officer, Baron Larrey, the 
inventor of “flying ambulances,” took part in no less 
than sixty battles and 400 engagements and was three 
times wounded. Military surgeons have ever venerated 
the good baron. ! Napoleon's opinion of him was ex 
pressed in a letter “To the most virtuous man | have 
ever known.” 

In our War of 1812 military surgeons accompanied 
the Infantry as usual, but Congress appropriated $0 
little for their work that in many instances they did not 
have the most essential equipment and supplies. But 
they did their best in those pre-anesthetic days. One of 
our surgeons during this war was Benjamin Water 
house who introduced vaccination to America. Another 
was William Beaumont, regarded as the father of our 
knowledge of the physiology of digestion. 

In the Mexican War, Lieutenant General Winfield 
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R as accompanied in the field by Dr. Thomas 


the Surgeon General. They were intimate 

nd Scott sometimes took Lawson's advice on 

1s well as medical matters. Lawson had com 

| an Infantry regiment in the Seminole Wat 
;wson and Scott agreed that medical officers 

all times accompany the marching troops. 

my, as usual, was unprepared and, among other 

es. there were no ambulances or other facilities 
sporting the wounded. The Medical Staff, as it 

n known, had its officers stay with the wounded 

y during battle, but afterwards, even when this 

that some had to be left behind or even capture d 

[he Civil War developed the great organizer of a 
vstem of evacuating wounded from the field of battle 
Surgeon Jonathan Letterman is one of the great figures 
tary medicine. He had long service with the In 
Medical officers were still attached to particular 

nts, for there was no Medical Corps as a separate 
vation. Many of them won brevets for gallantry 

nd the Medal of Honor went to more than a few. Such 
recognition formed an additional bond with the soldiers, 
particularly those of the regiments of Infantry. On th« 
Confederate side medical officers carried on well and 
| spite the lack ot the most essential stores, rendered the 
id and assistance expected of them by the Infantry 
[he gargantuan series of “Rebellion Records” indexes 

countless instances of this 

The brief Spanish-American War was not one in 
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which there was much Opportunity tor intantrymen o1 
medical men either to render service in battle, but in 
the little the re was, the old comradeship was manifest 
[he most noteworthy outcome of the Spanish-American 
War was the proof by Major Walter Reed and his as 
sociates that yellow fever is transmitted by the mosqui 
to, a proof that made possible the Panama Canal. The 
same French engineers who had built the Suez Canal 
failed in Panama, not because of any fault of their 
engineering, but because so many of their workmen 
died of “yellow jack.” In his « xperiments which showed 
the mode of transmission of this t¢ rrible disease \W alte I 
Reed was assisted by volunteer enlisted men of the In 
fantry and the Hospital Corps. It took a high order of 
courage for them to submit to possible infection by a 
disease known to be so often fatal. And all of these sol 
diers, infantry and medical, refused the pay offered 
them for this. It seems fitting that Surgeon Walter 
Reed’s son, Major General Walter Lawrence Reed, be 
came an intantryman and later was Inspector General 
of the Army. 

In the World War there was 


tor intimate association of medical soldiers and infantry 


ph ndid opportunity 


} 


to do its 
part. We are not unmindtful that the first military unit 


men. The Medical Ds partment was not 


of the American | xpeditionary Forces to reach | uropt 


One of the hospitals on Ba- 
taan during the campaign. 
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was a medical unit (Base Hospital No. 4, which reached 
England, May 22, 1917). The last military unit to 
leave the Rhine was a medical unit—the Base Hospital. 
In every action in which our Infantry took part the 
troops were accompanied by medical men. Often these 
men were killed or wounded. Many were decorated for 
bravery—-upon recommendations submitted by infantry- 
men. It was as it should be. 

Warfare is a brutal thing and no men know it better 
than the infantryman and the medical soldier. They see 
it first hand. They see it close up. Remember that while 
the medical soldier may be unarmed, the fire of the 
enemy does not discriminate and his chances of being 
hurt are great. During the World War, for example, 
the battle casualty rate of the Medical Department was 
higher than that of the Aviation, the Cavalry, the 
Ordnance, the Quartermaster, or the Corps of Engi- 
neers. Those with a higher rate were the Infantry Chigh- 
est), the Tanks, the Field Artillery, and the Signal 
Corps, the last being only a small fraction higher than 
the Medical. The first American wounded in the 
World War was a captain of the Medical Corps. The 
second was an Army nurse. The first enlisted man 
killed was a medical soldier. Tugo Hall at the Medical 
Field Service School is named in his honor. It is as 
Virgil said two thousand years ago Sternitur infelix 
alieno vulnere (He falls, unhappily, by a wound in- 
tended for another). 

For many years an officer of the Medical Corps has 
been a member of the faculty of The Infantry School, 
and there has been an officer of Infantry on the faculty 
of the Medical Field Service School. Such instructors 
teach the doctrines and the history outlined here. All 
three of the former Infantry instructors at the Medical 
Field Service School are at present members of the 
General Staff, two in the grade of colonel, and one, a 
brigadier general, is the head of the Personnel Division. 

The Medical Department alone can tell the com- 
mander of a force its actual strength. It helps little to 
have a paper strength of a certain number of men 
when part of them are disabled. It matters not whether 
such disability be due to disease or to injury. It is the 
medical officer who knows first. 

In his address to the Association of Military Surgeons 
of the United States in 1935, Major General Edward 
Croft, then Chief of Infantry, stressed the ancient ties 
joining the Infantry and the Medical Department of 
our own and of other armies. He said in part: 


Probably no other relationship in all time has been so 
fruitful. In fact, the debt of modern medical science to 
the military surgeon and to the battle casualty is beyond 
calculation. Surgery itself is rooted in a thousand bloody 
fields where men have fought and died. What they 
fought for and what they died for may often be for- 
gotten, but the hard-won knowledge wrested from their 
sacrifice endures. . . . 

Today we infantrymen assume the health of our 
commands as a matter of course. Few of us ever con- 


sider the unending battle in both peace and war 
Medical Department wages. There are no rest 
that fight, and if there has ever been an armis: 
clared I have yet to hear of it. 

I stress that a particularly close moral tie wu 
Infantry and the Medical Corps in time of war. From 
the Infantry’s point of view the moral value of that tic 
cannot be over estimated. This is not a matter of “miser, 
loving company,” but of misery needing treatment, Fo, 
my part, and aside from purely ethical scruples, | would 
not care to lead any Infantry unit into battle more thay 
once if that unit knew that no medical aid was at hand 

To the civilian, the little medical detachment trudging 
along with the Infantry battalion is an ominous and de 
pressing sight. But to the battalion it is a guarantee and 
an assurance. . . . The Medical Corps, even more than 
the Infantry, knows the full horror of war. That ver 
knowledge must cause them to look, with the Infantr 
in amazement at those glib fireside critics who speak s 
confidently of the increasing horror and brutality of 
warfare. 
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General Croft then showed that warfare has always 
been terrible and that injuries from javelin, lance, and 
catapult were quite as serious to the individual wounded 
as are those from more effective modern weapons. The 
greater efficiency of modern weapons means that mor 
men are injured, but not that the individual is mor 
seriously hurt. 

Infantrymen have not forgotten these things. Infan 
try commanders have sometimes told their men age 
frightened— and all soldiers are frightened at times- 
fire in the direction of the enemy. Somehow it en 
courages them to do this, even though they may realize 
that such chance shots are little likely to do damage 
But the medical soldier is unarmed and has not this 
means of bolstering up his courage. It takes high élan 
for unarmed men to go into battle. The medical soldier 
goes forward with the first advancing troops. And if 
there is a withdrawal he is among the last to leave. 

The Army of the United States, like other modem 
armies, has excellent means of preserving the health of 
soldiers. The great advances of sanitation and preven 
tive medicine are apt to be taken as a matter of cours 
by the combatant soldier. The advance of the modem 
Garand rifle over the cross-bow, or of the tank over the 
battle chariot of antiquity, is no more striking than are 
the advances in modes of fighting disease. For the firs 
time in history we saw during the World War a cam 
paign in w hich i injuries by acts of the enemy were mort 
numerous than disabilities through disease. That was 
not due merely to increased lethal power of weapons 
This far- -reaching change was due largely tothe ability 
of military surgeons to prevent disease—not merely t0 
cure it. Had the typhoid fever rates of the Spanish 
American War prevailed at the time of the World War, 
we would have had not a mere 1,500 cases of tha! 
disease, but more than half a million! We believe tha’ 
the failure of Napoleon's Russian campaign of 181? 
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ur as due, not so much to the “scorched earth” policy of The Medical Field Service School of the U. S. Army | 
in che Russians, or the Russian winter, as to a terrible out- teaches its officers and men that their job in war, as | 
: break of typhus fever not to be confused with typhoid _ in peace, is to Conserve Fighting Strength. That is the 
he fever [ yphus fever is a killer, a malady that has ac- School's motto. In other words, they drive home to ) 
me companied privation and suffering through the ages. It the medical soldier that he must back up the Infantry 
te is probably the Black Death, the very name of which soldier and the others who are helping support the in 
= has inspired terror for centuries. It does not require fantrymen. On the cornerstone of Hoff Hall, named 
Sas great knowledge of medicine to realize that Napoleon’s for one of our officers who spent his military service 
ald men were susceptible to typhus fever because they had _ teaching these truths, one may read lines as true now 
lan never had it. The Russians had had it and, as one rarely as when they were written nearly three centuries ago by | | 
nd has it a second time, they were immune. In a conflict the Reverend Jeremy Taylor | 
Ing 


between such groups, in the presence of an epidemic 











' 
of typhus fever, it was the immune group which won Io preserve a man alive in the midst of chances and 
a over the susceptible group. hostilities is as great a miracle as to create him. 
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of 
an Fast Company 
and 
ded Your predecessors have usually endured long years 
The of slow promotion. They have suffered professionally 
nore from our national habit of indifference to military fore- 
hore sight. You will enter the service under quite different 
fon circumstances. Your opportunities will be great and 
“we they will come soon, but your responsibilities will be 
- far greater and more immediate. 
a & In a few days you will find yourselves among thou- 
alin sands of officers who have recently won their commis- 
“, sions in a rigorous competition unique in the annals of | 
a our Army. These officers are splendid types. They | 
diet understand from personal experience the tasks, the 
nd if duties and the daily problems of the private soldier. | 
. They have received intensive training in the technique 
xem of weapons and in minor tactics. They won their 
th of commissions because they proved conclusively in a | 
vom grueling test that they were leaders, and that they had | 
en the necessary intelligence and initiative. Already they | 
or the are familiar with the concentrations and movements 
n are of large masses of men. Many of them have partici- ; 
e first pated in maneuvers which extended over a period of 
-— months and involved hundreds of thousands of troops 
i operating over tremendous areas, covering in one in- 
spon: stance an entire state. In other words, you will be in 
ability fast company; you are to join virile, highly developed 
ely t0 forces. You will meet the citizen-soldiers of America 
anish at their best and, by the same token, you will have to 
| War, work very hard to justify your heritage —GENERAL 
F - Grorcer C. MarsHatt, May 29, 1942, to Graduating 
"812 Class, U. S. Military Academy. 
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Superairpower and Hypercriticism 


(REVIEW BY G.V.) 


Major de Seversky, in Victory Through Air Power,* 
tries to drive home two points. First, th. it the way to 
win the war is to build fleets of great bombers which 
will be able to destroy distant nations without ever 
occupying them. The huge planes would just keep on 
dumping bombs, day after day and month after month, 
until the hostile nation had been canceled out as a 
Second, that Major Seversky 
knows how to use air power to win this war and that 
the high military authorities—both our own and those 
of our enemies—in general do not. 

Major de Seversky does not support his first main 
point with enough data even to indicate that proof of 
his point might be possible. Just how the effort of 
war can be switched abruptly from its present lines on 
air, land, and sea to an effort mainly of air, while our 
enemies still have plenty of immediate and potential 
offensive strength in all three elements, he does not 
show in the detail necessary to put his argument over. 
Such a change, of course, would probably involve not 
merely a major shift in the plans of actual combat no: 


source of armed power. 


being carried out, but would necessitate a complete re 
casting of our plans for war production. Since Major 
de Seversky cannot possibly know the “oj iils of any of 
these plans, he is therefore unable ) prove to us 
whether his extreme ideas are feasible. He is in the 
position of pleading his case without having had op 
portunity to examine more than a fraction of the evi 
dence. 

Not until this author or another 


*V ictory Through Air Power. By Major Alexander P. de Seversky 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1942. 354 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50 


can produce tar 


more expansive squadrons of fact combined with | 
fewer flights of fancy than this book contains can suc 
a thesis ot war be proven. Facts about producti n 
materials, flight distances, and the other logistic, tec! 
nical, and economic calculations all are necessary | 
estimate any such major situation of the future. \ 
tory Through Air Power lacks such data. 

A more complete consideration of the deve lopme nt 
air power might, for one thing, include a study of dis 
persion. I do not say that dispersion—a passive measur 

could ever be an answer, or a complete defense agains 
air warfare. It does seem to me, however, that the poss 
bilities of dispersion need a very thorough going-int 
not only from the viewpoint of armies operating be bite 
ally de ployed over great areas but also from the vie 
point of the dispersion of entire populations. ‘I here h 
been some thought along this line from the back-to-th: 
farm view point and from the view point ot city plannir g 
Here the possibilities of underground living—eve! 
underground cities—must also be considered. Perhap: 
the bomb shelter is the beginning of a more extensi 
expansion into the ground. 

[ suppose Major de Seversky’s reply to such sug 
gestions might be that his masses of huge bomber 
could be realized prov ided we stop in the middle « 
our war to shift the bulk of our energies in this ne\ 
direction -sooner than the changes | have suggestec 
in the ways of human living. Which brings us back t 
the point that we need far more facts than Major 
Seversky can give us—and a minimum of harangue an¢ 
emotion mixed with them—whatever changes of wariat 
we try to study. 
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iowever, the other main aspect of Major de 

book that perhaps we should consider at 

he evident belief of the author that he knows 

w to fight this war than many of those now in 

mand. For he continually mixes his technical 

gical argument with accusation and antagon- 

‘hrusts his ideas forward with an almost vindic 

ilsion. His attitude is so hostile and his recrim 

sO repeated that any reader must wonder how 

hopes to convince the present high com 

manders who—so it would seem from the tone of his 

hook—know much less about modern warfare than 

\aior de Seversky. No one could blame these men 

if they pitched the book in the wastebasket. Though 

far from being a high commander, I felt like ditching 

the book myself after thirty pages, and would have ex 

cept | the fact that I had to report on it, and that | 

so h: ive respect for Major de Seversky’s technical 
ichievements. 

In his anxiety to place blame for what he considers 
ur derelictions of air development, the author makes 
free with accusation. He says, for example, that “ 
naval and infantry people in control of air dolense re 
garded it as an indulgence rather than a critical neces 
sity. . . .” He even implies that Infantrymen were 
somehow responsible for the manner in which machine 
guns were placed on airplanes up to 1940. He gives a 
sizable part of his book to the story of his own endeavors 
o convince the military air authorities of the rightness 
of his own ideas. His evidence here is mainly one-sided. 
He tells in detail of his own endeavors and proposals. 
But concerning the official reasons for disagreement 
with him—and there must have been much sincerely 
held and soundly arrived at technical reasoning behind 
these official turn-downs—he is seldom willing to elabo- 
rate. He simply labels both past and present disagree- 
ment with his own ideas as either stupidity or timidity. 

We can probably conclude that Major de Seversky 
had mainly the thought in mind of convincing the gen 
eral reader, and not ‘the military and naval authorities. 
We can even look upon Victory Through Air Power 
s a direct appeal to the nation at large. It is my idea 
that such a procedure falls well within the freedom of 
discussion which is part of our Nation’s strength. But 
t seems to me that author and publisher alike might 
have thought out more fully a way of doing it that 
would be more helpful to the present effort at war than 
the book they did produce. 

It is my feeling that the one main purpose—the only 
patriotic and justifiable purpose—of writing a book 
called Victory Through Air Power at a time when our 
country is beginning its greatest war is to help the 
country succeed against its enemies. But the tone of 
this book as it stands might conceivably tend to create 
immediate distrust in present leadership. I therefore 
cannot understand how author and publishers could 
have held assistance to their country closely in mind in 
producing it. I base this opinion not on the author's 


premises of warfare—they deserve to be expressed and 
may be of high importance. | base it solely upon the 
manner in which his materials are prese nted. 

For such a tremendous change in the conduct of the 
war as Major de Seversky proposes needs for its study 


the most level he: ided ; 


ittitude the minds of American 


leaders and readers can attain. The constant use by a 
writer proposing such a change of phrases like 
towering fact” and 


down by rhetoric 


“this 


“these truths cannot be shouted 
” do not indicate such an attitude 
and the truths truths, 


any sound proof to show it 


and there 1S 
, there is no need to “s 


If the facts are facts, 
hout 
them up” so often and so stridently. 

Major de Sev ersky’s book is having a tremendous dis 
tribution. It is a Book-of-the-Month Club title and this 
alone means 
thousand. 


hundred 
is also having large bookstore sales. But 
the doubt that Major de Seversky’s manner of writing 
Victory Through Air Power established in the minds of 
highly intelligent men who think in terms of books and 
their public effect seems plain from what the Book-of 
the-Month Club officials did about it. In announcing 
Victory Through Air Power to its subscribers, they have 


a distribution of two or three 


made their announcement in effect a warning to read 
ers to take the book with a bushel of salt and not to let 
it disturb them too much in their thoughts upon the 
war. Written by Harry Scherman, President of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., a special preface for the 
book begins as follows 

“Warning to reading this remarkable 
book about the air, keep your feet on the ground! Only 
with such a cautionary word as this do the Book-of-the 
Month Club and its judges feel comfortable in distrib 
uting several hundred thousand copies of this book 
among opinion-making citizens. 

“The caution is advisable 
will ; 


laymen in 


bec: ise, as every Ic adet 
it once find, this book is extraordinarily exciting 
Its first impact to many will be one of alarm 


Mr. 


second reading of Victory 


Scherman’s announcement goes on to say that a 
Through 
bring “the reflective reader” encouragement rather than 
alarm, for he will conclude that greater possibilities are 
open to 
winning the war “through bold and imaginative air de 
sign and strategy.” He then goes back to the thought 
that “it will perhaps be only natural for many nervous 


Air Power will 


Americans than to any other nation tow: ird 


readers to assume that our own strategists have failed 
to draw the necessary conclusions from the lessons of 
the war to date, and that our enemies surely will.” And 
he follows this by asking readers of the book to take 
comfort in the fact that Major de Seversky's kind of 
air strategy may already be “planned and in process of 
execution on our side,” and suggests that telegrams to 
Congress about it be sent only after careful thought 

Mr. Scherman further advises the readers of the 
book th it the * \ir Force idea 
Major de Seversky argues for strongly) is a controversial 
matter and that “other highly pki wced and competent 


‘radical” separate which 
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men in both military and civil aviation . . . are yet not 
so convinced as he that a radical reorganization 
of the war-management is either necessary or advisable 
—now.” He concludes with three main thoughts—C1) 
that the book must be read carefully; (2) that the in- 
disputable central thought of the book to most laymen 
will be that “the war cannot be won by either side 
unless total air supremacy is achieved and that this 
idea itself must achieve total supremacy in the minds of 
our war managers . ”: and (3) that the book * ‘will 
revolutionize all our thinking about the war.” 

There is also in the Book-of-the-Month Club an- 
nouncement a review of Victory Through Air Power by 
Dr. Henry Seidel Canby. Dr. Canby, with the wisdom 
of a man who has proven for years that he knows the 
strengths and weaknesses of books, holds to the thought 
in his rev iew that Major de Seversky's opinion is but 
one man’s opinion. He, like Mr. Scherman, speaks of 
the separate air force idea as “a radical suggestion,” and 
says that “the reader will feel that de Seversky’s genius 
has sometimes carried him too far into the future,” and 
that the reader will come to his own conclusions, but 
that the book plus the news “will make us air-minded.” 

I am surprised find both Dr. Canby and Mr. 
Scherman referring to the separate air force idea as 
radical. But then Major de Seversky does not go deeply 
into the long background of the subject but brings it 
up as if it had arisen in recent years. Moreover, he im- 
plies that the idea has not receiv ed much serious thought 
by the high authorities, and the same continuous ap- 
peal to the emotions that spoils the rest of the book 
blankets his appeal to the mind on this account too. 

I have no idea when the thought of a separate air 
force was first expressed. But one of the earliest sug- 
gestions in this direction was the following INFANTRY 
Journat editorial, here quoted in part, which appeared 
in July, 1918: 


The United States of America has embarked on the 
most stupendous undertaking of its existence. The ef- 
forts of the entire country, as well as those of our allies, 
are now being devoted to the one task of overcoming 
the Germans. 

The fighting strength of this country now comprises 
the land forces and the naval forces. More than ever 
before in their history are these two forces working in 
unison. . 

Recently . . . the Air Service has come into being and 
is fast assuming proportions far beyond that of a branch, 
or arm, of the land service. The personnel of this Air 
Service, owing to the nature of its work, is of a different 
sort from the personnel of which it is now a part. Be- 
cause of the nature of its duties the personnel is much 
younger, and at present, at least, promotion is much 
more rapid. The element in which this service operates 
-the air—naturally places now, or will place in the not 
distant future, the Air Service in a category analogous to 
the land forces and the naval forces. It seems but rea- 
sonable, therefore, to assume that before long the Air 
Service will have outgrown its present bounds and will 
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demand administrative facilities to compare with +h, 
present War Department or the Navy D. a 
Possibly the Air Department will be a nec: 
ently. 

It is true that the greatest codperation is 1 
tween air forces and land forces, but no mor mplet 
coéperation than is required between sea forc: nd lany 
forces nor between the sea forces and air force< Th 
obvious requirement, based on necessity for 


rtment 


ty pres 


red be 


| 
1OSe ¢ 


operation between the fighting forces of the countn 
(land, sea and air) is a governing body which js abl 
to codrdinate the efforts of supply, administration al 


control. In other words, it appears that the time is fy 
approaching when for proper control and unification of 
effort of these three forces of the United States, a ores 
General Staff composed of individuals from all thre 
forces and acting directly under the President o } 
representative War Minister or whatever his title my 
be—will be a necessity, and plans should be perfected 
with as little delay as practicable with a view to enact 
ment of whatever legislation may be necessary fo 
inauguration. 


These seemed logical suggestions at the time. And 
I have no doubt that the files of the War and Nawy Dx 
partments, and of the open and closed hearings of Cor 
gressional committees, as well as the files of militar 
and other magazines and the press, would show that 
for twenty-four years there has been continual discus 
sion upon a separate Air Department. And I have litt 
doubt, also, that a proper study of these reference: 
would show that every argument Major de Seversky 
presents has been thoroughly studied and that there 
are other reasoned and weighty arguments against 
these ideas—arguments which Major de Seversky was 
either unaware of, or was unwilling to give equal pron 
inence to, because they might have disturbed the bias 
at which he held his pen. 

Of the three conclusions of Mr. Scherman regarding 
Victory Through Air I take full issue wit! 
him on one of them. The central thought most laymer 
will draw from the book will not be simply that tote 
air supremacy must be recognized as a vital necessity 
for success in this war. The reader will above all x 
the idea that our high commanders—even those i 
directly with matters of the air—are blindly and stupid! 
refusing to use air power to the utmost. 

But the final thought—the only sound thought that 
sensible Americans can have upon reading such a book 
as Victory rye a Air Power in time of war is th 
one that Dr. € ‘anby touches more than once in his « 
view. Major de Sev ersky’s opinion is a single opinion 
The reader should therefore go on to say to himself « 
this book—or of any book that tells how to win the wat 
“This author writes of matters of vital military an 
naval importance, referring again and again to the d 


Power, 


ings of high officials. Were the official records avail: able’ 


And could they possibly have been made av rails able t 


private citizen in the midst of emergency and war? An 


can his own ‘personal files,” which the poo reters 
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ivably contain the references needed to sup- 
implications, such accusations, such recrim- 

‘nations, and such criticism?” 
~The publishers might have asked this too. Certainly 
the Book-of-the-Month Club officials asked themselves 
omething of the kind in arriving at their decision to 
‘one down in advance the possible effect of Victory 
Through Air Power upon the nation’s wartime thought. 
ut in time of total war the publishing of a book on 
uct of the war is a military decision, whether 
not it is made by military men. T suggest that both 
he publishers of Victory Through Air Power and the 
Bookof the-Month Club should have considered their 
lecision to publish this book as exactly such a decision. 
| suggest that upon this basis they might have insisted 
na drastic edit of the book. They might have in- 
ney re the author either remove or prove (by in- 
cluding detailed official correspondence and naming 
his ready accusations of 


the con 


names “strategic illiter racy 
and “failure to grasp technical requirements” among 
top Army men.” They might have insisted, had they 
held the good of the Nation fully in mind as they 
a on the book, that every major and minor impli- 
cation of danger to it from weakness of military leader- 
ship be checked backwards and forwards before in- 
Likewise with Major de Seversky’s repeated as- 
sertions cs high authorities have consistently lied to 
the American public about its military aviation. 
a Such a handling of the book would have improved it 
ale and made it an aid to the present great effort of war. 
here [ge Lhe book would then have presented Major de Sever- 
ainst sky's expert opinions on warfare in a manner that 


clusion. 


CUS 


itt 


Was 


ron 


would either have marked him at once as a logical re 
placement for highest air command—or simply made 
him appear as an extremely able air technician with 
ideas deserving further official investigation. 

It is possible that such careful checking and editing 
might have left no substance for a book. I’m inclined 
to think, however, there would have been a good deal 
left worth serious consideration. For no such e xpansion 
as our armed forces have had to undertake under pres 
sure of threatened war and war itself could have pos 
sibly been made without errors and many of them. And 
a decent tempered and technically detailed discussion 
of the apparent mistakes and of the future possibilities 
of the air by a man of Major de Seversky’s equipment 
and imagination could only be helpful. 

For the United States unquestionably needs men of 
such imagination as Major de Seversky’s. It needs men 
who will do their damnedest to reach forward with 
their minds into the future of war and who will analyze 
with scientific skill the mistakes of the past. 


But that the Book-of-the-Month Club's 


I believe 


Wi arning to its re aders may not h: ive been necessary. 


Major de Seversky’s indignation and impatience at 


those Ww ho he ive not seen his way is so intense that this 
fact will strike most of his readers at once. And most 
readers will want more evidence by a good deal than he 
presents before they will believe, as he insists so often, 
that he knows better than the highest authorities how 
the war must be won, and that these 
lulling the American people into an utterly false 
of safety.” 


authorities “are 


sense 


A year ago we feared a defensive war, here, on our 


shores. 


Now our enemies fear an offensive war, by us, 


against them. That is a great shift in the balance of 
power to occur in a year. The autocracies begin strong, 


but it is the democracies that finish strong. 


And we are 


going to finish this war.—Hon. Rosert P. Patrer 
son, Under Secretary of War. 
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Yank 


This is a welcome to Yank from the more than 20,000 
soldier-members of the U. S. Infantry Association, and 
from the editors of The InFanrry Journat who speak 
not only as soldiers but as fellow-craftsmen in the art of 
military journalism. 

There is a place for Yank in our Army—a big place— 
and one that no existing military publication could 
hope to fill. The task of Yank is immense but that im 
mensity cannot be tabulated either in figures of cir 
culation, immediate or potential, or in figures showing 
the pound-miles of shipping necessary to distribute 
Yank to every American soldier on every fighting front 
and base. Its task is much more than both of these. 

The task of Yank is even more than to report the 
news about a fighting Army. True, Yank will be a 


mirror to reflect the bigness and the power o} 


\mericay 
arms. Yet the same mirror, because it is a) a ee 
mirror, will reflect the individuality of ever Americ ' 
in olive drab: poking occasional fun at the «af - 
because that is one kind of humor we like, and with ¢, 
same stick probing the innards of the buck private , 
see what makes him tick because that is another kip 
of humor we like. But that isn’t the whole of Yen} 


Yank will be cold with anger and hot wit laughter 


as its Army is mad or amused; Yank will be belligg a 


and brave when its Army is that way and Yank y 


have the same fears—not the fears of a coward byt 3] 
faced fears of a strong man before the unknown 
\rmy has when it licks thin lips with a dry tongue a 


gets ready to fight the harder. 

As this editorial is being written the first issue of 
Yank is spread out before us. In format and typog: phi 
it is excellent. The wide range of its feature article 
its use of photographs and cartoons, its several depan 
ments, all give evidence that Yank is well planned ar 
that the men of the staff are—to put it in the kind of 
language Yank is not above employing on occasion 
nuts about their jobs. 

It is inevitable that Yank should be compared to : 
newspaper of an earlier generation of American s 
diers. It is a proud and goodly heritage The Stars av 
Stripes left to Yank and a heritage that will be a d 
cided asset in the days ahead. Indeed, many men of t! 
staff of The Stars and Stripes have given of their tin 
and talents to assist at the birth of Yank. But as 7 
Stars and Stripes was so wholly the newspaper of t! 
\EF, so will Yank be the newspaper of its generat 
of fighting men. 

And just as The Stars and Stripes produced a c1 
of brilliant American writers and reporters, Yank y 
find in today’s Army young men with the ability an 
brilliance to be the John Winterich and the Harold 
Ross of the new generation. And just as The Sta 
and Stripes had a leavening of experienced newspaper 
men of whom the names of Guy Visknisski, Alexand 
Woollcott and Franklin P. Adams most readily comet 
mind, so has Yank found in its Army the names of mer 
who have already made a place for themselves 
American journalism. 

What is Yank? The answer comes from Yank itselt 

It IS us. The Yank is each one of us. 

And so it is and so it will be until a victorious Am 
comes home. 
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The JOURNAL'S Cover 


The cover of this issue is meant to be symbolic ne 
only of every Infantry unit in our Army but of even 
unit of every branch the Amy contains. This is th 
first time The InFantry Journat has ever had a cove 
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But the first Fourth of July of the War is a special time. 

The JournaL wishes to express its thanks to the fol 
wing (or their assistance in making its July cover pos 
able. The 176th Infantry, and sit ally its color 
suard; the Signal Corps; Lieutenant L. C. Harmon of 
she Bureau of Public Relations; and iia Allen J. 
Rog d other members of the staff of The Southern 
Engraving Company, ol Washington, whose services 
have ¢ ributed much to the qué ality of many JourNnat 


covers in the past; and to Mr. Mark A. Rollins and 
ther members of the staff of Garrett & Massie, of 
Richmond, the printers of The INFantry JouurNAL. 
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Professional Loyalty, Interest, and Esprit 


lhe high degree of professional loyalty, interest, and 
esprit which has always been a mark of the best units 
in all arms and services, and expresses itself within our 
own by 100% membership in the Infantry Association, 
continues In steady evidence each month. 

\Ve welcome four new regiments with this issue of 

e Journar. All four of them, moreover, joined the 
\ssociation in the manner that gladdens our hearts 
Every officer and unit of the 
It took no 
tters to convince the last few potential members as 


whenever it happens. 


four regiments came in at the same time. 
le 
it sometimes does. 

he 321st Infantry, 322d Infantry, and 323d Infan 
ty are three of the four new Honor Roll members. 
Editoric il histories of these three keen units will appear 
in an early issue of The Journat. 

The 176th Infantry is the other new and most wel 
A history of the 176th will be 
found among the other editori: als. 


come Honor Roll unit. 
In these busy days 

t isn't often that The INFANTRY JouRNAL gets a chance 
to see a good Infantry unit engaged in wartime duties, 
but we've had the pleasure of observi ing the 176th, and 
1 hne unit it is. 

lt was a good month for the awarding of stars. The 
3d Infantry and the 34th Infantry now move up into 
the seven-star, all-star group to begin their eighth year 
as Hundred Percenters. The 30th Infantry and the 
[31st Infantry gain their sixth stars and the 181st In 
fantry its fourth star. The 163d Infantry pins its third 
star on its collective regimental shoulders, and the 79th 
Infantry Training Battalion now completes its first year 
on the Honor Roll to achieve its first star. 

Whatever The Journat can possibly do to repay the 


faithfulness of its 100% members, who more than any 


others assist their Association and their magazine in 
these arduous times, The Journat will endeavor as al 
ways to do. 


EDITORIALS 


Preparation Combined with Patience 

It is paradoxical that although a modern army could 
never expect to fight with squirrel rifles, scatter guns, 
and bowie knives, and with part-time training, modern 
warfare demands that every citizen learn enough of 
fighting with such weapons as may be available to mak 
him a potential guard against the dangers of invasion 
\s Time magazine put it recently, “anyone who thinks 
his country might be invaded—which means anyone 
now alive—|should know how] to harass invaders.” This 
practical know ledge ol combat, along with the feeling 
it gives to any citizen that he might well be able to do 
his share if the time came for it, is as sensible and neces 
sary a part of the everyday capabilities of the American 
citizen as it was a few score years ago when every 
citizen thought that there was nothing remarkable in 
having such knowledge 

For these reasons The Inranrry Journat has en 
couraged the wide reading of such books as Bert Levy's 
Guerrilla Warfare. 


Warfare has been enthusiastically received not only by 


We are glad to r port that Guerrilla 


State Guards and home-defense unit members, but by 
readers in the Army itself and especially by the ordi 
nary, unattached citizen who sees the need for being 
prepared if his country should be invaded. This is evi 
dence that our heritage ol standing ready to guard oul 
homes and our way of life against attack still exists 

That spirit—the spirit of the frontiersman, the Revo 
lutionary soldier, and the pioneer though a compelling 
reason, is perhaps not the sole reason why so many 
peace-loving and solid citizens have taken this little 
book seriously. There is also the closely related and not 
unimportant fact that guerrilla methods strike a re 
sponsive chord in the American breast. For it is a 
method of warfare Americans understand. Indeed, 
is the kind of warfare that early Americans learned from 
the Indians in the beginning—ways of stealth, trickery, 
and cover. It was these methods, plus straight shooting, 
that Americans added to the art of war. 

It is at the same time no easy task to prepare for 
something that may not happen. But only through 
preparation combined with patience can readiness for 


anv eventuality be attained. 


The 359th Infantry 


Men of the Lone Star State today are continuing the 
splendid history of the 359th Infantry of the 90th Di 
vision, which was first organized at Camp Travis, 
Texas, in 1917 

The regiment went to France in the early summer 
of 1918 and fought with high credit at St. Mihiel and 
in two phases of the Battle of Meuse-Argonne. Its 


with men from Texas and Oklahoma 
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losses in these engagements amounted to fourteen ofh- 
cers, seventy-six noncommissioned officers, and about 
three hundred privates. After the 
Armistice it marched into Germany 
with the Army of Occupation where 
it served until the spring of 1919. 
Recently reactivated, this regiment be- 
gins its new war service in more than 
one way following its fine professional 
traditions. The Journar extends a 
hearty welcome to these descendants 
of the heroes of the Alamo, and espe- 
cially to Colonel A. E. Dedicke, the 


commanding officer. The regimental adjutant, Captain 





James E. Casey, assisted his commanding officer in 
making the regiment an Honor Roll outfit. 
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The 20th Training Battalion 

In a few days over a month after the activation of 
the 20th Training Battalion of the 6th Regiment, 
Branch Immaterial Replacement Training Center at 
Fort McClellan, Alabama, it received its first trainees. 
And in the five months since then it has busily engaged 
itself in the important job of training young American 
men to be soldiers. 

The original cadre of noncommissioned officers for 
the 20th Training Battalion were selected soldiers from 
Camp Croft and Camp Wheeler. Eleven officers were 
assigned as company officers at the same time. 

The Battalion is especially proud of the work it is 
accomplishing in training men handicapped physically 
or by lack of an American education. These men are 
assigned to a special platoon and receive instruction in 
reading, arithmetic and expression, as well as receiving 
basic military instruction. 

Major Howard D. Criswell is the present commander 
of the Battalion. 


The 176th Infantry 


The 176th Infantry, which we take especial pride in 
placing on the Roll of Honor, was formerly the First 
Virginia Infantry, which was organized in 1632 by 
authority of the then Lord Protector 
of England. It was engaged in Bacon’s 
Rebellion in 1860 and in the decisive 
defeat of the Iroquois Indians in their 
invasion of Virginia. It was command- 
ed by George Washington in Brad- 
dock’s Campaign; and together with 
the Second Virginia, defeated the Indian Confederation 
under Chief Cornstalk at the battle of Point Pleasant. 


In 1776 it was expanded into the First, Fourch, on) 
Fifth Virginia Regiments of the Virginia Line. |, 
fought the Battle of Great Bridge; defeated Lord Du: 
more; and then with the Continental Army ;: oan 
pated in the Northern and Western Camp pes I 
was cited for gallantry in the Battles of Long [sland 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and Princeton; and was pres 
ent at Cornwallis’s surrender at Yorktown. Its first cop 
mander in the Revolutionary period was Patrick Hen 

John Marshall, later Chief Justice of the United 
States, commanded the regiment after its reorganiz; 
tion following the War of Independence. In 18}2 ;, 
defeated the British at Craney Island. 

The components of the regiment served in the Mex 
can War. In the War Between the States it was jp 
active service from the secession of Virginia to Appo 
mattox. From the First Battle of Manassas to Appo 
mattox it served in more than thirty battles and was 
one of the leading regiments under Pickett at Gettys 
burg, losing eighty per cent of its strength. It was 
known as “The Bloody First” from its high casualties 
and it was reorganized ten times during the war 

The regiment served within the United States dur. 
ing the Spanish-American War, at the Mexican Border, 
and as a component of the 29th Division in the World 
War. 

It was redesignated 176th Infantry from First Vir 
ginia Infantry in January, 1941, and inducted into 
federal service on February 3, 1941. 

By federal authority it has battle streamers for th 
War of Independence; War of 1812; and World War 
By authority of the Commonwealth of Virginia it has 
battle streamers for the French and Indian Wars, and 
the War Between the States. 

The present commander of the 176th is Colonel Ed 
win Cox. Major Montgomery C. Jackson assisted 
Colonel Cox in bringing the regiment upon The Iy- 
FANTRY JouRNAL Honor Roll. 


A A A 


The 2d Battalion, Texas Defense Guard 


The 2d Battalion of the Texas Defense Guard is 
made up of patriotic men of Houston, one of the Gulf 
Coast's most important seaports. The Battalion is a de 
scendant of the Houston Light Guard, a unit with 2 
history going beyond the Spanish-American War when 
it sent a company to the National Army. It was on the 
Mexican Border during the times of stress preceding 
the First World War and a company from the Bat 
talion fought in France as part of the 36th Division. 

Major Floyd W. Taylor is the commanding office! 
of the Battalion, and Captain J. M. Murphy, his adju 


tant, assisted in making the unit a 100% outfit. 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% mem- 
ber units that the Infantry Association is able to main- 
tain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
as a magazine for fighting men. Each star represents 


ited one full year of all-out membership in the Association 
by every Infantry officer and unit within the organiza- 
124 tions which we take the greatest pride in listing below. 


e ta Patetetete! 


M Poth Infantry 
po- MpOlst Infantry (West Virginia) 
po- fie4th Infantry 
Bd Infantry 


s 2.8.0. 8.8.8 


es, 130th Infantry (Illinois) 
35th Infantry 

Ir Ith Infantry 

» (9p22d Infantry 

|) ge l0th Infantry 

\61st Infantry (Washington ) 
2d Infantry 
(31st Infantry Illinois) 
30th Infantry 


OB ddtk 

124th Infantry (Florida ) 

33d Infantry 

182d Infantry (Sth Massachusetts ) 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry (Illinois) 

14th Infantry 

29th Infantry 

129th Infantry CIllinois) 

l65th Infantry (69th New York) 


kkk 
Minnesota CCC District 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry (Ohio) 
(50th Infantry (West Virginia) 
316th Infantry 


4th Infantry 

9th Infantry 

25th Infantry 

124th Field Artillery (Illinois) 
18st Inf. (6th Massachusetts ) 


Kk 


38th Infantry 

28th Infantry 

135th Infantry (Minnesota ) 

31st Infantry 

Ist Infantry 

27th Infantry 

168th Infantry (lowa) 

140th Infantry (Missouri) 

General Service School, Philippine 
Army 


163d Infantry (Montana) 


kk 
57th Infantry (PS) 
138th Infantry (Missouri) 


* 
149th Infantry (Kentucky) 
50lst Parachute Battalion 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 


79th Infantry Training Battalion 
112th Infantry (Pennsylvania) 


6th Infantry (Armored ) 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana) 


* 
STATES 


Missouri 


80th Infantry Training Battalion 

58th Infantry Training Battalion 

134th Infantry (Nebraska) 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 

503d Parachute Infantry 

39th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

2d Bn., 37th Infantry 

71st Infantry (New York) 

756th Tank Battalion (Light) 

502d Parachute Battalion 

35th Infantry Training Battalion 

366th Infantry , 

25th Infantry 

88th Infantry Airborne Battalion 

16th Infantry Training Regiment 
(76th, 77th, 78th and 79th Infan 
try Training Battalions) 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Battalion 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

Infantry Replacement Training 
Center, Camp Roberts, California 

20th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 

58th Infantry Training Battalion 

28th Infantry Training Battalion 

2d Battalion, Texas Defense Guard 

58th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 

6th Training Regt., Branch Immaterial 

34th Infantry 

359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

32 1st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 


Ist Virginia 
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Superman and Dick Tracy 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY Journal 
Sirs: 


How can | obtain the books which are advertised 


your magazine? The bookstores hereabouts don’t carry 
them and the PX’s seem to be too far from civilization to 


get anything but Superman and Dick Tracy. 
ENGINEER LIEUTENAN1 
1 7 7 
“Rangers” or “Guerrillas” ? 
To the Editors of The INFANrry JourNa! 
Sirs: 


Nobody is satished with the word “guerrilla” nor does 
What is the matter with the 
The Rangers have a great tradition and 
were engaged in much the same sort of warfare. We have, 
of course, the Texas Rangers. Why couldn’t we tag this 
name to all units that are going to be trained along guer 
rilla lines? Some of the units that are being trained are part 


“commando” give the idea. 
word “Rangers?” 


of what is called “military police.” 
hardly a suitable general name for such units. 
Cuartes S. Brro 
East Walpole, Mass. 
1 1 1 


The Right to Command 


To the Editors of The Inrantry Journat 
Sirs: 


Since you have underlined the following excerpt from 
General Ely by republishing it on page 67 of the June 
issue, | suppose that you must agree wholeheartedly with 

“The mass needs, and we give it, leaders who have the 
firmness and decision of command proceeding from habit 
and an entire faith in their unquestionable right to com 


mand as established by tradition, law, and society.” 


I hope the General’s whole idea of the right to command 
is based upon something sounder than that. Perhaps he is 
too far up the ladder to see the ground clearly, for no in- 
telligent American serving in the ranks, or as a noncom or 
a lieutenant, ought to make that mistake. The right to com 
mand is something granted by each man’s mind, and it is 








But of course that is 


granted only to a person clearly superior to that man 


his authority only when every m 
under him feels confident that the CO knows more aboy 


q 
al 


leader is secure 


the business in hand than he does, and the same is try 
of every sergeant and corporal, or foreman, or office man 
ager, for that matter. An ofhcer of an American army had 
best not depend upon commanding by the right of tradition 
nor law, nor society. He needs to establish his right by 
superior knowledge, by superior experience, by super 
intelligence. That is where The Journat serves him. | 
helps him to command by right of knowing more about 1 
business of warfare than the men who must carry out his 
orders, and that will provide the firmness and decision 
which the General speaks. 
Sincerely, 

Ketrty YEaton 
Lisbon Falls, Maine. 

We think that there is some confusion of thought x 
sulting from the word “mass.” Its connotations for M: 
Yeaton may have been the same as those for “thi 
masses” would be. Whereas General Ely used the t« 
in its general military sense of “the whole bulk of an 
Army’ or all “those who are led or directed in battle 

As for the “unquestionable right to command as « 
tablished by tradition, law, and society,” surely it is th 
intention of the American laws governing the appoint 


ments of military leaders, which have been established 
through the political processes of American society and 


accepted by us as traditional and at the same time e! 
fective, to appoint only those deemed “clearly superior 
as military leaders. 

The Journat cannot speak for General Ely, to & 
sure. But it believes that he would concur with M 
Yeaton’s belief that the leader must establish his right | 
lead by superior knowledge, experience, and intell 
gence. As the deepest thinker on battle leadership 
among all of our retired general officers, and a ma! 


whose own extensive World War combat experienc: 


and superior battle leadership especially qualific s him 


General Ely would, we feel certain, add one mor 


highly important essential to the right to comman« 
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FROM THE READERS OF THE JOURNAI 


idership on the held or in the skies of battle. 
. hort, we believe there’s no real argument here. 
|ournat also deeply appreciates the tribute Mr. 
1ys to it as a medium of help toward qualifi 
command. That is one of the main things 
NAL tries to do 


7 y 


From a Newspaper Editor 


[he following is part of a letter received by a staunch 
supporter who habitually plugs the magazine 
nds. The writer is an editor of a western news 


JOURN 


\t tl 
Incanrry Journat | had an idea, which | didn’t then ex 
t you were overestimating my interest in military 
matters, or my knowledge of them. I had the idea The 
lournat would be full of technical discussions. 


time you wrote me you were sending me The 


| have had two copies now and I am surprised and vastly 
pleased. Damned if I haven't read it from cover to cover, 
except for a couple of articles on officers’ paperwork, etc. 
Both copies have circulated around the office. There is 
great demand for them, and a waiting list. Your two articles 
n the Japanese Army are swell, and | like the articles on 
what happened at Pearl Harbor. 

\nyway, | have enjoyed the magazine a hell of a lot, 
ind thanks a lot for sending it. 


* * * 


If we seem to do a lot of JourNnat boosting in this 
letter department we know that old member-subscrib- 
ers of the Association and The Journat will realize 
we're not doing it just because the editors like to read 
such letters themselves. We do it simply to point out 
without saying so ourselves that reasonably good mili 
tary reading matter is welcomed and perused by every 
intelligent reader these days, whether he is in the Army 
or not. Making such stuff available to the general 
reader through a magazine of this kind is one good way 
of bringing the minds of the people and those of its 
Army back together again. There are still too many in 
the country who think of the Army as something very 
separate from the every day life of America, as some 
thing that has just arisen as a temporary necessity which 
they can perhaps forget again when the war is over 
and, indeed, as an institution to be discussed and 
thought about as if it were not entirely their own. 

\nd there are some of us, too, in the Army itself 
still inclined to think in terms of a removed, profes 
sional body practicing military mysteries that cannot, 
and perhaps should not, be seriously approached and 
grasped outside of a uniform. It is the JourNat’s belief 
that Country and Army are one, and that they must stay 
$0 right on into peace hereafter if the Country is to live 
for long. 

pe ae 


The Approved Solution 


Che Journat doesn’t print news of units and camps 
simply because it hasn’t room to cover them all. But 


Jenning and The Infantry School—more than ever the 


heart of the Infantry—are alwavs exceptional. This re 


port by a recent officer candidate will make every Ben 
ning graduate realize that the old place on the Chatta 
hooche, an alert great school in time of peace, is making 
its big effort for the War. And it may also make those 
who haven't yet had the privilege of a Benning course 
still more desirous of getting there. 


l'o the Editors of The InFanrry Journat 
Sirs 


The song the officer candidates sing during ten minute 
breaks in their tactics classes at Benning runs like this 


Here lie the bones 
Of Lieutenant Jones 
A graduate of this institution; 
He went out like a light 
On the very first night 
Using the school solution 


It's the song of the shavetail who is being produced as 
rapidly, efficiently and well-equipped at The Infantry 
School as the new jeep that rolls off production lines in 
Detroit 

It’s a smart song and the Benning instructors like it as 
much as the men they're teaching. For these infantry of 
ficer candidates at Benning are soldiers. Some of them 
are topkicks with twenty years’ experience in line outfits 
and the rookiest of the bunch have all served at least six 
months as selectees, working their way up to the point 
where their leadership qualities were recognized 

On the way they learned some valuable lessons that no 
field manual can teach. “Sure,” they say, “you can mem 
orize stoppages and nomenclature of our guns. You can 
dig into company paperwork and learn all the abbreviations 
and know just about what to do with each form. You can 
learn the specifications for a fox hole and the directions 
for erecting a double-apron fence. But when you put your 
tactics to use in combat, w ith enemy machine guns spray 
ing your ranks, well, you can’t thumb through your FM's 
then.” 

Tactics instructors at Benning admit that fact. They ad 
mit it willingly and every day, after the shavetails-in-train 
ing go through their well-planned problems over well 
studied ground. It is their job to teach the princiy les of in 
fantrvy command in a few short weeks, teach them so well 
that the candidates will not merely remember them, but 
understand them and be able to teach them to their men 
and then use them intelligently in combat 

Instructors and students together appreciate the fact 
that the hardest job in training is to make any given prob 
lem seem real. When there is no actual enemy delaying 
party on that hill over there—only an enemy detail with 
hlanks—the proper use of cover and concealment may seem 
merely an academic matter. Unless imaginations are stirred 
soldiers will invariably simulate the use of cover and con 
cealment against a make-believe enemy and then against 
a real one. too—the first time, which may be the last 

Benning’s instructors hammer home the point that now 
in training centers and in new units, men and officers must 
realize they are not playing at war, that they've got a few 


weeks or months at most to learn their business. That busi 
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ness is infinitely complicated. It requires sharp and dra- 
matic training, and it is the responsibility of those doing 
the training to make it as close to the real thing as possible. 

Problems in tactics at Benning are prepared well in ad- 
vance. Instructors are thoroughly familiar with the terrain: 
they selected and studied it long before they used it for 
training. Then they drew up their problems, preparing de- 
tailed mimeographed situations and maps and overlays. 
They arranged for enemy details, not merely a few riflemen, 
but two or three fighter planes to strafe the troops with 
blanks and drop flour bag bombs. 

The problem goes off on schedule. Candidate classes 
operate under platoon and company commanders selected 
from their own ranks. They are given the situation and 
requirements and told to get to work. By use of troop lead- 
ing procedure, the student commander plans his reconnais- 
sance, uses his messengers to bring up his leaders for orders, 
and moves his platoon forward, and issues his orders and 
controls the movement of his troops. 

Between phases of the problem instructors and student 
umpires make their critiques. They must be specific, brief 
and just. When the problem is over, before the candidates 
pile into their trucks to return to barracks, the approved 
solution is handed out. 

But in giving the solution the instructor says: “This is 
just one solution, our solution. We think it will work. 
Yours may be just as good. Remember that the solution for 
any problem depends on the situation and on the terrain.’ 

And also, he might add, upon the initiative, intelligence 
and leadership of Lieutenant Platoon Leader. For the 
enemy has also studied the manuals. 

And as for Lieutenant Jones, who went out like a light 
on the very first night, the Benning instructor of today 
would say that the poor fellow swallowed his teaching but 
never digested it. 

Corporat Mirtron LenMan. 


Cavalry Reader 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 
I wish to thank you for your letter. 

. L also want to inform you that I find The InFantry 
Journat an excellent publication and I am sorry I didn’t 
start my subscription sooner. 

I appreciate the interest you have shown in the 
selling your texts in our post exchange. 


matter of 


Sincerely, 
2p Lreur., CAVALRY, 


Post Exchange Officer. 
ae Se 
We're Glad We Can Help 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

I think you are performing a real service by rushing these 
manuals to us poor shavetails. We would catch hell if it 
weren't for these manuals. The INFANTRY JourNaL is the 
best service journal in the business. Keep up the good work. 

Yours truly, 
Tank-Ficuter LieureNanr. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


luli 
Back Issues 


To the Editors of The INFantry JournaL 
Sirs: 

Thank you for the sample copy of your magazine. | “ 
joyed the copy of the [May] magazine which you sen; af 
and hope that I profited by it. However, the fact that there 
are two articles continued from last month leads 
sire the April number. The letters from the readers com 
menting on the fine articles in the March issue leads me 
to w ish 1 the March issue. Will you kindly advise me hoy I 
can obtain back issues? 


me to de. 


Very truly yours, 
Cuarwes C. Tuomas. 
Justice of the Peace 


Woodbury, N. J. 


We were able to furnish the back issues this ney 
Journat reader desired, and can do so for about three 
out of four issues back to January, 1941. We have , 
scattering of extra copies before then going well back 
through the years. 

Sk Meee 
We Try to Make it Painless— 
But Don’t Always Succeed 
To the 
Sirs: 

I'm getting there with the “mostest” by enclosing check 

for $3.00 in payment of INFANTRY JoURNAL. 


The first time I have ever enjoyed having anybody ask 
me for my past due bills. 


Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Respectfully, 
Doucueoy LieutrENAN 


4 4 4 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

Don’t see how a soldier can keep informed without even 
issue of The INFANTRY JourNAL. The issues from Januan 
to May form a liberal education in themselves, and I'm 
certainly grateful for this excellent source of military info: 
mation. 

Attached is my order for two more FM’s and two books 
As always I'm in a terrific lather to get these books and 
would so appreciate it if you could send them out COD 
first-class mail in order to have them arrive by May 28 at 
the latest. 

Thanks, 


Seconp LreuTENANT, INFANTRY 


Ss Pe 
May Issue 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Sirs: 

Your May issue is the most interesting and at the same 
time the most instructive of any I have ever read. Especial) 
enjoyed the article on the Japanese Army and “Geopolitics 
and Today’s War.” 

Yours very truly, 
Lr. Coronet, INFANTRY 
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Limited Service 
| am one of those new field jackets the boys like so 
well. It was back in Philadelphia that I was born. To 
begin with, I was scattered over several acres of cutting 
tables and sewing machines, where girls made my 
sleeves, my collar, my other parts, and put me together. 
| am the newest style. They put shoulder straps on me, 
and how some of the officers like that, especially the 
new second lieutenants! They left the unnecessary 
flaps off the pockets. I am a very good-looking jacket. 

About ten months ago, when I was new, I was 
shipped way down to Louisiana where I looked forward 
tomaking some boy comfortable who would get me from 
the supply sergeant. I knew I could keep him warmer 
during the winter. 

When I was given to Jim by the supply sergeant, he 
thought I was swell. He thought there never was 
another jacket as good; and was I proud! No more 
would Jim feel the cold winter winds and rains when I 
was around. I was ready to go anywhere with him and 
be his pal—on marches, maneuvers, or combat, or maybe 
to town. 

Little did I realize the pace I would have to stand. I 
had to be able to endure everything—lay in wet sand 
for days at a time, cut through brush that seemed too 
thick to get through. I never had such a wild time as 
the week Jim and I had to spend in the open, where 
we were together day and night, driving back the 
imaginary enemy. I was young and I was proud. 

It wasn’t so long after that week that I felt the 
march of time. I couldn’t take it. It broke my heart that 
only after several months I was getting old. The edges 
of my sleeves became ragged and Jim's commander told 
Jim to turn the ragged edge under. This helped me to 
hold up my head once again. 

About this time Jim went to a school where he learned 
to operate and drive trucks. He and I had some long 
hard hours, driving, driving, and driving. After several 
nice trips that we both enjoyed, Jim earned his license 
to drive 1%-ton and 2%-ton trucks, but it was I who 














Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much 


as $10.00 for their contributions to this department. How- 
ever, the price for those “dashed off” with scant considera- 
tion for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue 
to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should 
be held to four or five hundred words and should be sub- 
mitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or 
returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster 
in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not pub- 
lished within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 








suffered. Jim is very proud of his operator's permit, but 
I have become ragged on the edges again and my left 
elbow is gone. Jim will now have to repeat the painful 
operation, turn up my edges. 

I am now about ten months old and Jim has had to 
turn under my ragged-edge sleeves three times. My 
sleeves are so short now that when Jim wears me, he is 
ashamed of me. However, the weather is nice and warm 
now and he has little need for me, but the time will 
come when he may need me and need me bad. I have 
fallen down because I have been so weak in the sleeves. 
Misery loves company, and you should see the outfit 
Jim is in when they wear their jackets on a march. 
Their arms stick so far out of their jackets, it’s funny. 

My elbows are growing thin and my left one is worn 
through. Nothing else is the matter with me, but my 
spirit is broken. 

I have served my master well, and I am hoping that 
those cousins of mine who will come after me are better 
prepared for a much longer life. I now have about ten 
months’ service. | am a veteran as I can show you 
those three wound stripes under each cuff and will have 
four before long. Jim will have to turn me over to the 
supply sergeant to give me to somebody else who has 
shorter arms, one I can still look nice on. But I dread 
the day, as my new master will not treat me as well as 
Jim. Jim remembers the day when I was young and 
new. My new boss never saw me in my youth and will 
treat me like the old rag I now am. 

To those who come after me, can't you be better pre 
pared to face the fight we have, better prepared to 
carry on and for a long time? See if you can’t get the 
girls in Philly to sew on an extra patch over the elbows. 
Can't you get them to sew a soft leather or leatherette 
band all around the edges of the sleeves and turn it 
under so that it covers the point of wear? That would 
stop your ragged edges and your life would be extended 
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fourfold. Lots of my cousins now in service could be 
saved by having the little leather band sewed on now, 
before they get too many turn-unders, or before the 
sleeves get so short as to look funny. I wanted Jim to 
do this, sew on a leather a to hide the ragged edge, 
but the commanders said it wasn’t authorized and 
wouldn't be uniform. 

lo those of you who come after | am gone, look 
forward to lots of action and be prepared to take it. 


An Otp Frevp Jacker. 


Camouflage 


How many platoon leaders have had this experience? 
Along about bar-closing time some miserable night, 
you're hauling fifty-or-so maneuver-weary heroes down 
Azimuth Road, when the CO sends up word that you 
are to find yourself a bivouac. Usually a word of warn 
ing about ‘ ‘concealment” is included. So what do you 
do? 

Well, you will probably make as much of a recon 


CePeeeeeeneeenenenes CEEEEEOEEEREOEEORSOREEERTR ECE TE TON URDROCRERONROOROEEE ETE RDR HOO OEERE 
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July 
naissance as you can, peering into patches of Woods an 
trying to make out which are trees and which shad 
ows. After first stumbling into a few ditches y. finally 
decide on your choice of place for the night’s s:.y. y, a 
now gather your army, repeat as much as you cin frop 
last month’s divisional directive on camouflace and 
start to bed down. You nose your vehicles » the 
thickest brush, notify your CO where your location is 


and continue about your business. When ; rnin 
comes, your woods don’t look the same. Da; holes 
suddenly turn into large vacant lots, trees and shrubs 
have vanished and you come to the dismayed conclusion 
that your platoon turned in with its rump outside the 
blankets. It is just at this moment that the Old Man 
himself turns up. After a few glances and grunts 


draws you aside and proceeds to climb you like a lad 


{ 


der, stopping on each rung to remind you of your ig 
norance anent matters of conceshne nt. 

One way to avoid such an experience is to tuck a fey 
burlap bags in back of the seats of a half-ton truck. (0; 
if the vehicles are not available, 


course, few soldiers 


A New Army Game 
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Here’s a game that will give the soldier practice in 
the fine art of grenade throwing. Not only does this 
game offer diversion but it also keeps his arm in con- 
dition. It is as simple as horseshoe pitching and the 
construction cost is negligible. The diagram explains it. 

The rules are as follows: 

The missile should be a practice hand grenade or 
object of equal weight (say a can filled with sand). 

The throwing position is the same as the standing 
position for heaving the hand grenade. 


Scoring is as indicated in the diagram with three 
scoring boxes: 
score for a missile that misses the outer scoring box 

Iwo pair of grenades or missiles are needed. 

The players throw from the positions indicated in the 


diagram. Singles or doubles can be played the same as in 


horseshoe pitching. 
The first player or team to reach the score of twenty 
one wins the game. 
Major Witi1aM R. Overseck, Infantry 


5, 3, and 1, respectively. There is no 
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will show much 2 ee ee | 
lap ed green and with the seams ripped out, they: 
make ick, machine gun, or AT gun look like some- Your Nose Knows - 
thing that grew—and with a minimum of decorative ef- 


fort. 1 )ose acres of burlap in which five mattresses are 
packed re, of course, extra super. 

One of these days, some brain in the production of 
mosquito bars is going to figure out a way of dipping 
jl] such items of equipment into a neutral dye. Then 
perhaps lohn F. Soldier can look less like a somnolent 
ghost and more like a soldier trying to keep undesir- 
ables from disturbing his slumbers. When natural 
cover fails, colored mosquito bars could be used to 
cover W indshields, emplacements, etc., either at night 
+ during the day. 

Sure, there will be tears and holes if the bars are put 
to such unnatural uses. In garrison or in base camp, 
camouflage and concealment are not up to you, but 
up front you have your choice. What will you have in 
youl bonnet bees or bullets? 

Tuirry-lIncn WHEELBASE. 


4 7 4 
Coveralls 


Inasmuch as everyone from the QMG Mayor 
LaGuardia has had a hand in the designing of uni 
forms for the armed forces of the United States, | feel 
fairly safe in putting in my two-bits worth—particularly 
since | don’t propose to make any changes, in style, 
but simply to use the one we already have. Yes, sir, the 
perfect uniform for the Army has. already been tried, 
tested, and not found wanting. It’s the one-piece denim 
coverall—and if you don’t believe me, let’s look at the 
record. 

First of all, let’s consider this from the soldier's view- 
point. He is concerned chiefly about two things: com- 
fort and utility. That the coverall can take it there’s 
no doubt. Barbed wire, burnt-over ground, rocks, grass, 
all have less effect on the denim coverall than upon 
either of our service uniforms. It’s tougher, it lasts 
longer and, best of all, you can just throw it into the 
laundry bag when it dirties, and get it back looking 
like new—which is more than I can say for most cotton 
uniforms. The coverall, despite its tight weave, is 
cooler in summer than the cotton uniform because : 
hts more loosely. And that same looseness makes i 
possible in cold weather to put on more seitichttiion 
than a mid-Victorian debutante, and still appear in a 
wind-resistant outer garment of Uncle S 
color. 

Secondly, supply. You all remember what a hullaba- 
loo there was when the selectees came in. Some men 
had off-size shirts, others got breeches instead of trous- 
ers, World War blouses, and so on. With coveralls that 
tuss could have been eliminated; they are cheaper and 
easier to make, easier to size up (don’t laugh, please), 
and as I have already remarked, wear and launder well. 
| might add at this point that it is the one-piece coverall 


sam's chosen 
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How to Tell the Gases 
M-] 


Grandma smelled geranium, 

Started feeling kind of bum. 

Sure, you guessed the trouble right— 
Grandma whiffed some Lewisite. 

PS 

Don’t you find my odor sweetish? 
Said flypaper to the fly. 

I smell just like chlorpicrin, 


And you ll think you'd like to die. 
CG 
Maud Muller on a summer day, 
Smelled the odor of new-mown hay. 
She said to the Judge who was turning 
green, 
“Put on your mask! That there’s 
phosgene!” 
CN 
Apple blossoms, fresh and dewy? 
Normandy and romance? Hooev! 
For the charming fragrance then 
known, 
Now is chloracetaphenone. 
HS 
Never take some chances if 
: Garlic you should strongly sniff. 


: Don't think Mussolini's passed, 
: Man, you’ re being mustard-gassed! 


—FarrFax Downey, 


Major, Field Artillery. 


the CWS plans on impregnating in case ol need, and 
not any assortment of trousers and shirts. 

Are we going to parade in coveralls, you ask? No, 
indeed! The soldier’s big trouble now is trying to make 
one type of uniform do for both field and dress. One 
good uniform (light wool trousers, blouse, fie Id cap, 
and cotton shirts ) will do the soldier for both winter 
and summer, for parades as well as for trips into town. 

So there it is, gentlemen: light, cheap, durable, and 
comfortable. If there are no further questions, get your 
coveralls off this pile. 

CapTaiIn DeniMs 
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Orientation Less High Explosive 
THE BACKGROUND OF OUR WAR. From Lectures 


Prepared by The Orientation Course, War Department 
Bureau of Public Relations. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1942. 279 Pages; Maps; $2.00. 

With a fairly thorough edit and a rewrite of a fraction 
of the material, the Army Orientation Course lectures have 
made a good book. I don’t know where else you will find 
an account of all the campaigns of the war so far, and of 
America’s part in the War For the World, as competently 
done and generally free from bias. And the ample maps are 
the best yet produced in such a book—clear, simple and 
cleanly drawn. 

But I would like to have seen in this book a good deal 
more to stir the blood. It is well enough to think that the 
terrible facts speak for themselves. But in historical writ- 
ing done to explain to an Army just why the heil it had to 
be formed and how, in all probability, it would soon be 
fighting along with most of the rest of the world, a little 
more steam, it seems to me, might have put the biggest 
thought in the world over a whole lot better. The idea of 
presenting the return of barbarism calmly must have had 
sound reasons behind it. “From first to last,” says the 
foreword, “one basic principle has guided those who were 
charged with execution of the directive—namely that 
propaganda, in the normal acceptance of that term, was 
neither necessary nor desirable. The pattern of events, 
fully disclosed, can lead to but one conclusion, one fixed 
purpose on the part of any loyal American. “Truth ever 
has most strength of what men say.’ ” 

Yes, but there is—except perhaps in mathematics text- 
books—more than one way of telling the truth. You can 
tell it with dullness, you can tell it interestingly with a 
gentlemanly calm disturbed but seldom by emphasis, or 
you can hammer it home so nobody forgets for a second 
the point you're driving at. And there has never been a 
point more worth hammering home in the history of the 
planet, or one harder to miss with the hammer, than the 
point of this book. For it was and is the whole point of 
civilization. 

I think the explanation lies in the probable fact that 
the writers may have assumed too full an acquaintance 
with the world affairs, and too good a knowledge of geo- 
graphy, on the part of those who were to use their ma- 
terials. And perhaps there was not enough thought given 
to the extreme pressure of other duties upon the junior 


oficer who had to read it, digest it, and then put it over 
to his troops. There is also, in some of the descriptions of 
the great campaigns, an apparent assumption that thes 
officers were a bit more versed in major strategy and ta 
tics than was to be expected. 

The Background of Our War, as a book must be whe; 
it has a number of authors, also varies considerably in th: 
effectiveness of its writing. The chapter on “The Batth 
of Russia,” though perhaps too short for its tremendou; 
subject, is among the best ones; and I like the concluding 
chapter which is more like what some of the other cha 
ters might well have been. 

3ut the blows this book does strike upon the mai 
point in our lives and in the life of the world itself ar 
solid ones and accurately swung, even if they might ha 
been fiercer. And I wouldn't leave for a moment th 
thought that it isn’t a book very much worth reading and 
having, even if it isn’t dramatic enough to suit this on 
reviewer. And there’s one especial thing about it I haven’ 
mentioned that to my mind makes it particularly admirable 

The lectures from which the book was prepared wer 
official writings. And when official writing can result in 
a book as well done and as effective as this one is, it's a 
reason for rejoicing and applause. There's no “languay: 
of regulations” here whatever. The Army can use a lot of 
such writing and | hope that The Background of Our War 
is only a beginning. 

Why not begin now on an account of the War's first 
American phase? There will soon be need for the orientation 
of new soldiers on a lot of developments this book doesn‘ 
cover. And why not, this time, put more high-explosive 
in the telling? 
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A Fine Thick Book of Singable Songs 


SOUND OFF: SOLDIER SONGS FROM THE REVO 
LUTION TO WORLD WAR II. Edited by Edward 
Arthur Dolph. Music arranged by Philip Egner. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 621 Pages; $3.50. 


When Sound Off was first issued in 1928 it delighted 
the hearts of every old soldier with a musical turn, what 
ever his rank. Up to that time there had never been a full 
collection of Army songs, and a lot of the best ones, I dare 
say, had never been set down on paper along with thei 
traditional melodies. The rest were scattered in scores 0! 
other collections or in rare and yellowing copies ot sheet 
music that had to be hunted out by the compiler in many 
a library. But I imagine that a songbook as sizable as thi 
one is may not have had a very large distribution in the 
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ewhat unmilitary years of peace following its first pub- 
ion, and it was a first-rate idea on the part of Farrar & 
Rinehart to bring it out again for a new Army to sing from. 
here are many kinds of tunes among its several hun- 
dred songs. A number are historical, from earlier wars ex- 
tending back to the Revolution, but amazingly singable 
Some are spirited regimental songs or songs that 
originated at West Point. But there are also many other 
songs that troops have simply loved to sing and always will. 
| mean such songs as “It’s the Syme the Whole World 
O “The Busted {that’s the way the book has it] King 
{ England,” “The Monkeys Have No Tails In Zambo 
(that one has a world of new meaning now], “Old 
King Cole” and “For Seven Long Years.” 

I've heard the rafters crack with the “Hi! Ho! the rollin’ 
river!” line from “Seven Long Years” in a score of posts, 
camps, and stations, from Governors Island through Ben- 
ning, the Presidio, Hawaii, and Manila, to Tientsin, 
China. It's a singing song and a good drink makes it sound 
out all the readier. And I'll bet on this very Saturday night 
| happen to be writing about it that it’s being sung in a 
hundred wartime gatherings over even a greater spread 
than that in which I’ve had the luck to join in singing it. 

Sound Off! as its compiler much too apologetically says 
in his introduction, is not perfect. I can think of at least 
one song I’ve heard wherever the Army has taken me that 
isn't in it—“Samuel Hall.” And yes, there is also “Botany 
Bay,” which I’ve heard riding in trucks across the San Jose 
Sabanas in Panama, the rice fields of Luzon, the rolling 
plains of Kansas, and the pinelands of New Jersey and 
Georgia, and on the beach at Chinwangtao. I realize that 
these aren’t “Army” songs in the sense that might have 
warranted putting them in an Army song collection. Yet 
they're in a class with “It’s the Syme the Whole World 
Over” and they’re Army songs in the sense that they have 
been sung in every regiment everywhere. But you can’t 
put everything in, and Sound Off! is a fine thick book of 
singable songs as it stands. And I hope it gets well dis- 
tributed through the new Army. 

[here are some good new songs already going and there 
will be many more the new Army will sing before its job 
is done. But the new Army will also sing—is already sing- 
ing—a lot of the old traditional ones. It has been learning 
them from its older members, but it will learn them a lot 
faster with the help of the music and words in Sound Off! 

Sometimes the radio gives us the thought these days that 
most of the music the Army sings is juke-box stuff. But it 
isn't so. Throats open up in full strain and with plenty of 
harmony, in every camp and in every bivouac from Ireland 
to Australia, with all the songs America will always be 
singing. 
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The Pacific Leader 
MEN ON BATAAN. By John Hersey. New York: 

\lfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1942. 313 Pages; $2.50. 
MacARTHUR ON WAR. Edited by Frank C. Waldrop. 

New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1942. 419 

Pages; Appendix; $3.00. 

On the basis of the chapters in Men on Bataan that 
cover things of which I happen to have some first-hand 
knowledge, I would say that it is not only a striking and 
moving book but an unusually accurate one in its facts. 
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Court-Martial Practical Guide 
By LT. COL. THOMAS F. McCARTHY 


Plain, understandable explanations—not legal 
language. An aid to every member of a military 
court. $1.00 


U. S. Government Manual, 1942 


The one official book that describes all govern- 
ment departments and agencies. 75¢ 


Orders 
This new edition (now in printed form) con- 
tains a brief description of the mechanics and uses 
of all types of orders, memoranda, circulars, and 
bulletins with forty-five specimens of typical ad- 
ministrative orders. Every adjutant and sergeant- 
major will value this tool of his trade. 50¢ 


The Soldier and the Law 
By LT. COL. J. A. McCCOMSEY and 
CAPTAIN M. O. EDWARDS 
The complete guide for all court and board 
members ; of great use also to adjutants, sergeants- 


major, and headquarters and unit clerks of all 
arms and services. $1.50 
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1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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but that. is “an affirmative which must at once be heavily 
ualite. We entered the war late, almost too late; we | 
poets . . . _ 
entered \, a8 Britain did, as amateurs in the art of war | 


pitted ay..inst professionals. We became involved in that 


against hich we had been most warned and which we Suggested Reading 


had tried to avoid—a two-ocean war, indeed a seven-ocean, 


in all-contident war. We entered it unprepared—far better Axis Grand Strategy $3.75 
preparet! than in World War I, but nevertheless unpre- , 

oared and with tittle time. We entered it with a one-ocean Blueprint of Total War 

navy, an air force aS yet undeveloped, and an army small This book tells what the best German military 
in size, deficient in equipiiient, and backward in tactics. writers thought about war just before the Second 
We entered it, in the words’\"*a naval officer, with our World War began. 
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Remember Pear! Harbor! 
By BLAKE CLARK 


Here’s the story of what happened in Hawaii on 
December 7, 1941, not as the reporters told it and 
as you read it in the newspapers, but as an Ameri- 
can resident of Hawaii saw and experienced it. 


$1.25 
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As for the author’s opinions, on which there has each 
been some argument on the part of other reviewers. | don’; 
agree with some of them myself. I especially tal xcep 
tion to his dislike of the way in which General Mac Arthy, 
uses language. “Fustian” is hardly the word to se for 
words that have moved the hearts of his troops and his 
people as his have done. And the quotes in Men on Bataan 
are the best evidence of the author's ill judgment here. 

General MacArthur himself comes out of this book fa: 
more a human being and a leader of troops than he could 
from a work that described him less iutimacety. And sureh; 
the dozens cf sketches of individu’ «-". _ Uf the Philip 
pine forces bring home to ° uns with moving em- 
phasis the kind of soldiers Americans make for battle, and 
particularly under a leader like General MacArthur. If 
the book contains deflation it is simply a deflation of the 
minor follies into which a high enthusiasm can impel a 
remarkable number of American newspaper readers when 
a first-class hero hits the headlines. 

I recommend Men on Bataan for the probably accurate 
and intensely forceful and exciting picture it gives of a 
great American general and the men who fought at his 
side. The fact that the author sandwiches two books into 
one in alternate chapters takes nothing away from the tell 
ing of either, he does it with such remarkable skill. 

MacArthur on War has particular value in that it brings 
into a book the most important of General MacArthur’ 
official writings. Mr. Waldrop’s comments are not espe 
cially extensive or analytical but are commendable in mak 
ing small use of hindsight. 

In considering the writings themselves we have to re 
member that most of them were the official reports of a 
military leader of highest rank made at a time when to 
point out the extremely dangerous military weakness of 
the United States was to antagonize ninety per cent of the 
nation, and was to risk a further weakening of our military 
extremity through the unfavorable reaction that alarm and 
bitterness at outspoken military truths might bring. Re 
membering this, we can now appreciate most fully the skill 
—the combined force and restraint—with which General 
MacArthur as Chief of Staff did repeat the things that had 
to be said. For when his full career is closed, whatever his 
future in the field may bring of further glory to American 
arms, it may well be found that his greatest service of all to 
his country will have been his campaign of the late twenties 
and early thirties to save the armed strength of the Nation 
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We Must Cover All Bets 


STRATEGY FOR VICTORY. By Hanson W. Baldwin 
New York: W. W. Norton &.Company, 1942. 172 
Pages; $1.75. 


Mr. Baldwin thinks that our national course of action 
before this war “led us along the most dangerous possible 
path—the policy of too late and too little, the policy o! 
limited liability.” He goes on to warn us that “that same 
policy—expressed by the tragedy of Pearl Harbor and in 
some of our early operations—would inevitably lead us in 
a war to a military defeat and possible national disaster 
For we could not and we cannot remain a sovereign state 
by wishful thinking.” 

Later on Mr. Baldwin asks the question “Can the Axis 
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>” He believes the answer is in the affirmative 
is “an affirmative which must at once be heavily 
qualife: We entered the war late, almost too late; we 
entered as Britain did, as amateurs in the art of war 
pitted aj ainst professionals. We became involved in that 
ainst which we had been most warned and which we 
had tried to avoid—a two-ocean war, indeed a seven-ocean, 
sn all-contident war. We entered it unprepared—far better 
preparet! than in World War I, but nevertheless unpre- 
nared and with tittle time. We entered it with a one-ocean 
navy, an air force aS yet undeveloped, and an army small 
a size, deficient in equipiitent, and backward in ‘tactics. 
We entered it, in the words’<" a naval officer, with our 
fighters drawn from a ‘soft, Iuxurious, loose-thinking, lazy, 
peacetime life,’ pitted against men who are tougher, strong- 
er, better physically trained and steeped in a nationalistic 
ond fanatical frame of mind that drives them to carry out 
their ruthless methods of total warfare.” The bulk, how- 
ever, of Strategy for Victory is not made up of warnings 
but of facts selected and discussed to support these warn- 
ings. 

In the long section of the book which makes up its final 
third, Mr. Baldwin deals with taking the offensive. He 
thinks that in every respect we should set our sights as high 
as we can and should raise, “as we have tentatively planned, 
an army of seven million to ten million men . . . the 
greatest army in our history. . We must raise it quickly, 
even though it be partially tained. Our program calls for 
speed; our training schedule is not rapid enough.” 

We must raise such an army, believes Mr. Baldwin, be- 
cause Russia or China or both may be forced from the war. 
We can’t afford to figure that they may not be. We must 
cover all bets. We must, thinks Mr. Baldwin, have more, 
much more, of everything—psychological warfare including 
propaganda, economic pressures, and political pressures as 
well as armed strength. 

This is the big year, Mr. Baldwin believes. And though 
we shall not be able to make our full force felt till next 
year, we must not wait till then to act. We must use the 
considerable forces we already have to attack decisive points 
in this year of 1942. 

I go with Mr. Baldwin on a great many of his well- 
reasoned urgencies. But already there are indications—in 
the several weeks that have passed between the author's 
last shot at his manuscript and its appearance in book form 

that those who have the war in charge have probably 
been all along of the opinion that action, quick action, was 
desirable. I feel also that Mr. Baldwin's tone of foreboding 
and gloom detracts from the effect and power of his writ- 
ing. His book would have been much better for the con- 
trast of an occasional wisecrack or some kind of fireworks 
asa relief. You can't put a serious message over to the gen- 
eral American reader in a sustained serious tone, especially 
when the war has not yet come close enough to hurt him 
asa whole. Nor do I believe that there would be any less 
need for some degree of contrast for emphasis in a book of 
serious appeal had our cities already been bombed and our 
losses as heavy as they shall probably one day be. 

In some passages the tone of the book reaches down- 
right pessimism. For example, the following : “The Ger- 
mans in their propaganda declared that it is physically im- 
possible for Britain, even with the aid of the United States, 
to achieve air parity with the Reich. They may be right, 
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For the three bucks you pay each year for a 
membership in the U. S. Infantry Association 
and a subscription to The INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
you expect the best magazine possible of its 
kind . . . delivered regularly. 

We don’t think we're being too immodest 
when we say we think The JouRNAL is the best 
damn military magazine ever published. The 
letters we receive from you every day are proof 
of that. But getting The JouRNAL edited and 
printed regularly each month is only a part of 
the job. It's got to be delivered to each of you 
—and as soon after it’s off the presses as pos- 
sible. 

And that’s no small detail in an Army spread 
out like ours is today—and like it’s going to be 
in the months ahead. But you can help us do it 
by keeping us informed of your changes of ad- 
dress. Without that help we simply can’t get 
The JOURNAL to you, if and when you move. 

For your convenience we insert a postcard in 
The JOURNAL each month. When you move 
or are about to move fill it out and mail it to us. 
And please fill out every line on the form too. 
It'll help insure our getting your record straight. 
You'll note we have a place not only for your 
former address, but also for your address before 
that. This is because so many of you are moving 
so often that our records (unless you notify us 
promptly) are one or more moves behind you. 

Take a look right now at the address we used 
to get this issue to you. If it isn’t correct let us 
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If it is correct, well and good, but remember 
the next time you're transferred to let us know. 

With that kind of assistance from our more 
than 20,000 member-subscribers, we of The 
JOURNAL can and will continue to produce a 
magazine of which all of us will be proud and 
which you will receive regularly. 

It'll get you your three bucks worth! 
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luly 
but given unlimited American effort—they are ton 
tainly wrong.” The author then goes on to quot mann 
Goering regarding the inability of the British 1: base ‘ir 
planes in England, and Charles A. Lindbe: . i 
logistic advantages that the Nazi air force hok :, the 
of Britain. His sentence beginning, “They ma right” 
appears to me a first-class straddle. And a iin 
Goering and Lindbergh (plus a page and a h from > 
German propaganda pamphlet) as bases for discussing the 
Nazi air advantage, it doesn’t seem to me that it would h we 
been difficult to come across more authoritative sources 
But for all Mr. Baldwin’s insistence upon get: ng into 
the dumps and staying there, his book is surely worth read 
ing as the opinions of a man who thinks daily and deeph 
upon the war in all its aspects. Few indeed surp him in 
the attempt to clarify the meaning of the war as it comes to 


pass. And this latest book, it is plain, has but one purpose 
to issue the warning his intensive reasoning has led him 
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Provided Integrity Is Preserved 


PROPAGANDA BY SHORT WAVE. Edited by Ha; 
wood L. Childs and John B. Whitton. Princeton 
Princeton University Press, 1942. 355 Pages: Index 
$3.75. 


his carefully prepared and thorough study of foreign 
short-wave broadcasting over a period of more than a yea 
up to the middle of 1941 is a source of some comfort as 
well as much interest. Until the government took the wor 
over in 1941, the work of recording short-wave propagand 
went on at the Princeton Listening Center Headquarters 
which was “America’s eavesdropper on the radio propa 
ganda of the world.” 

Most of the book is devoted to an analysis and discussion 
of the materials recorded. But in the concluding chapter 
on “America’s Short-wave Audience” the authors find as 
follows: “ As a result of its studies, the Princeton 
Listening Center concludes that European short-wave 
broadcasts to this country have had little effect, thus far, 
upon the attitudes and opinions of the American people 
Such broadcasts have not in any sense been any threat to 
our national morale, nor will they become such threats 
provided the integrity of our domestic news service is pre 
served, and provided further that governmental agencies 
in the United States refrain from taking any actions which 
impair essentially the qualities and comprehensiveness of 
the information supplied by our domestic communications 
agencies. If, however, during the stress and strain of war 
the people of the United States lose confidence in their 
press and radio; if, because of censorship and mislead 
ing propaganda, American citizens believe they can » 
longer rely upon these agencies for an adequate pictur 
of the world outside, then, and then only, will they tum 
in large numbers to external sources of information such 
as foreign short-wave broadcasts. All the evidence now 
available clearly indicates that propaganda by short wav 
is a potential rather than an actual danger. One of ow’ 
best defenses against psychological attack by short wave 
the excellence of our own informational services.” 

This is the big lesson of the book. It further tells us that 


not more than one per cent of the American population 
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e short-wave programs from Europe with any 
oulat id that this percentage is not increasing. But, 
<that foe and forceful paragraph quoted just above indi- 
tes, the short-wave audience can become a tremendous 
ne if the authorities fail to safeguard the trustworthiness 
wn news sources. 
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“Better and Less Hackneyed Stuff” 


\ NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS ON HIS 
TORICAL PRINCIPLES FROM ANCIENT AND 
MODERN SOURCES. Selected and edited by H. L. 
Mencken. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 1,347 


Pages » tf: 50. 






On several counts this new book of quotations is far 
from being just another fat reference work to put beside 
Stevenson's, Bartlett’s, and the Oxford. First, in the edi- 
“jt omits, as much as possible, all mere 
platitudes, and confines itself to authors who really had 
something to say, and said it to some effect. The imme 

morial tags and scraps of wisdom, real and false, have been 
and most of the purple passages that everyone 
i inows.” “But,” continues Mr. Mencken, “I have tried to 
leaven them with better and less hackneyed stuff.” And 
The second big count is Mr. Mencken’s 
nclusion of a large number of proverbs from many coun- 


‘or's own words, 




















included, 


he has succ eeded. 


tries. 

It was also to be expected that a man who, as editor of 
The American Mercury in the twenties and thirties, was 
the only American editor of a general magazine who made 
; practice of publishing serious military “articles, that his 
military quotations would be numerous and original in 
election. I am a little disappointed, but only a little, in 
what Mr. Mencken has done for the military. As an In- 
fantryman | can’t complain at all when I find, “The Infan 
try, the Infantry, with dirt behind their ears. . . .” But as 
a soldier in general, I think there may be a number of mili- 
tary quotes, especially from the past thirty years, which 
Mr. Mencken might have dug out to include. But when 
ou stop to think that his book has 1,347 pages as its stands, 
the complaint is probably unjustified. Very likely any 
lawyer or preacher might feel likewise about the legal and 
biblical quotes, Certainly Mr. Mencken’s dictionary is by 
all odds the most readable of such works ever assembled. 
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Preventive Maintenance is a tough job 
and getting tougher as the Army grows 
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actual combat 


But this book will help you get over 
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hard use by every motor transport officer 
and man. 


It’s a practical handbook of shop prac- 
tices and geared to supplement official 


manuals and manufacturers’ instructions. 


All of it comes from that motor trans- 
port men’s bible— Army Motors, pub- 
lished by the Holabird Quartermaster 
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Preventive Maintenance will help every 
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THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. By Raymond 
B. Fosdick. New York: The Rockfeller Foundation, 
1942. 64 Pages. 


A review of the widespread work of this Foundation 
during 1941, by its president. 
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NORTH AMERICA: WHEEL OF THE FUTURE. By 
Hawthorne Daniel. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1942. 300 Pages; Index; $2.75. 


Mr. Daniel sees at the end of this war a long period of 
tremendous economic development. Nation by nation he 
endeavors to read the future. His style is jumpy and his 
geopolitics and soothsaying amateurish. 
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American Campaigns 


By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to 
the Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook 
at West Point. 

Volume I: Text 
Volume II: Maps 


$8.00 the set. 
DD DDD 
Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, COL. JOHN 
W. WRIGHT and CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 
This is the fascinating story of war from the 
first tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns. 
Readable . . . accurate. 


$3.00 
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Two Volumes: 


Roots of Strategy 
By COLONEL T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five great military classics, some of it newly 
translated from authentic sources. 


$3.00 
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Signposts of Experience 


By MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM J. SNOW 


These World War memoirs of the Chief of Field 
Artillery from 1918 to 1927 are indispensable for 
an understanding of rearmament and personnel 


expansion. 
$2.75 
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Ancient Wars and Wisdom 


THE GREEK HISTORIANS. Edited by F;. 
Godolphin. New York: Random House, 19 2 \ 
umes, Boxed. $5.00 the set. 


The man who loves the classic books has muc! 


rW t 
to thank the publishing firm of Random House. For “tm 
have furnished to American readers many a |i 12 work 
in as fine a form as books of moderate price c: possibh 
be put into. In the design of the books of all time whic! 


they have published they have combined the sturdiest an 
most attractive cloth bindings with restful paper and ty . 
the whole made into books that it is a pleasure even t, 
open. 

Not many of the classics this publishing house has pr 
duced in the past have dealt with warfare. But here in ty, 
fine thousand-page volumes at an astonishing price are fou 
of the oldest military writers—Herodotus, Thucydides 
Xenophon, and Arrian—in the best translation of each. Al 
of these old boys told of great fighting days, the days of th 
wars of ancient Greece. 

In his introduction, the editor does not particularly con 
nect these olden wars with the war we are fighting today 
He sticks to a scholarly line and says no more than tha 
“Greek history is still meaningful. . . . It may be that w 
can in this portion of the Greek experience find sony 
stimulus and some inspiration which will aid us in facing 
our own problems.” He might well have said quite plain| 
in these days, that Greek military history is also still mean 
ingful. Certainly too it is still fascinating to the modem 
soldier, who can especially gain in his understanding of 
the problems of leadership through reading of wars that ar 
past. 

And there is more than that. There are such undying 
things as the words of the Corinthians to their assembled 
“... wise men refuse to move until they are wronged 
but brave men as soon as they are wronged go to wa 
and when there is a good opportunity make peace again 
They are not intoxicated by military success; but neither 
will they tolerate injustice from a love of peace and eas 
For he whom pleasure makes a coward will quickly lox 
if he continues inactive, the delights of ease which he is s 
unwilling to renounce; and he whose arrogance is stimu 
lated by victory does not see how hollow is the confidene: 
which elates him. . ” And there is, besides, many a 
splendid ancient story and many an amusing description 
and tale in the works of these old writers. 

Finely made books, and great writers, brought togethe 
are appealing to all readers including the military. 


allies: 
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WAR ECONOMICS. Edited by Emanuel Stein and 
Jules Backman. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 192 
494 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


It is the purpose of the authors to describe the effects 
the war on the economy of the United States. They do this 
with a minimum of economic jargon. Their discussion 0 
the many war problems appears to be unbiased and leve 
headed. This is particularly shown in their discussion # 
labor supply and the length of the working week. The 
long appendix contains selected legal material from th 
important laws and measures affecting the war econom\ 
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The Greatest Novel of War 


WAR A\D PEACE. By Leo Tolstoy. New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1942. 1,370 Pages; $3.00. 


This new edition of War and Peace is a beautiful job of 
bookmaking. Its issuance is historically appropriate in view 
of the modern Russian war, and any broad emphasis at any 
time upon this book is a service to humankind. For as Mr. 
Clifton Fadiman writes in his foreword, “War and Peace 
is Lite 1 lf.” 

Mr. Fadiman’s broad and specific military analogies are 
well drawn, particularly his comparison of Hitler with Na 
\nd every military man will stand with him when 
he writes, “Yet, though the bombing plane is new and the 
dio transmitter is new, the man in the plane and the man 
behind the transmitter are not much different from the 
men of the time of Napoleon. Just as there are constants 
n geography that cannot change, so, too, there are con- 
stants in human nature. For a time, these constants in 
human nature may seemingly be clouded over by the force 
of such men as Napoleon and Hitler, and the great his- 
torical wave they ride. But in the end these constants will 
‘ise above the surface and reéstablish themselves as the 
determining motives of history.” 

Tolstoy's own view of war, as we may draw it from War 
and Peace, deserves a new study. But there is not space 
for it here: it will have to wait till another time. 

: 7 5 
Detailed Study 
VICTORY IN THE PACIFIC. By Alexander Kiralfy. 
New York: The John Day Company, 1942. 283 Pages; 


$2.75. 


pe lec yn 


[his book is especially remarkable for its detailed and 
interesting passages on the Pacific theater of the war—the 
physical theater itself—upon which Mr. Kiralfy has most 
evidently spent an extensive period of research. It is also 
interesting for its section dealing with the character of the 
Japanese. But Mr. Kiralfy’s strategy, it seems probable, put 
forward upon an insufficient basis of late information con 
cerning the means of warfare at the disposal of the United 
Nations and concerning the plans of action that are being 
conceived—information lack of which is certainly no fault 
of Mr. Kiralfy’s. For no one, except the High Command, 
could possibly be expected to have it. 

The author comes to the conclusion that we should at- 
tack Japan from the north, for here lie the most promising 
stepping stones to victory. It is a path, he points out, along 
which we would be advancing in close conjunction with 
one of our major allies. He pleads also for the heaviest 
possible attack upon the cities of Japan. 

So far as the character of the Japanese is concerned, Mr. 
Kiralfy thinks that since “Japan has always been con- 
fronted by an enemy on the defensive, this must have so 
impregnated the Nipponese military thought that it might 
be paralyzed to some extent under a reversal of this form 
ofwar.. . .” Again, “To Japan the unorthodox is the rule, 
and traditional practice the exception. If a Nipponese 
land, air or sea force were discovered engaged in some 
standard maneuver, the first reaction should be to find out 
what it was trying to hide. Western naval authorities have 
long made it a custom to chide the Japanese for their un- 
wieldy ships and the alleged over-gunning of light vessels. 
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everytime he hears the roar of an aircraft 


motor. 


First he takes a quick look because he knows 
his planes and can spot an enemy ship as 
quick as you can spot a seven on a pair of 


galloping dominos. 
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Company Administration 


and Personnel Records 


New (ELEVENTH) Edition 
By LIEUT. COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 


That bugaboo of the company officer— 
paperwork—is here resolved in 394 pages. 


The “how” of the various reports and 
records required in the administration of 
a company are explained and demonstrated. 

Illustrative examples of practical prob- 
lems and their solutions are clear, concise, 
complete. 

It is truly the headquarters “bible.” 

It’s the one handiest Guide. 


Waterproof paper binding ....... $1.50 
Full cloth binding .............. 2.00 


PPPPPPIPIPIPIPEREE EERE EER ERE 


Manual of 
Mess Management 


More than 340 Pages of Information for KP’s, 
Cooks, Mess Sergeants, Mess Officers and 
Organization Commanders. 


331 Army-Tested Recipes 


New mess officers will find this book in- 
dispensable; old-timers will find it con- 
venient. Not only a book for officers, the 
MANUAL should be in the hands of every 
person whose duties pertain to feeding the 
American soldier. 


$2.00 
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It is easy, and unsafe, to laugh at something sin 
it is strange. The guiding thought should be 

The author also thinks that Japan had tw 
the conquest of the Pacific. The rapid one, w 
taken, and the “coast-creeping” one, a much 
painstaking but far more thorough method 
more like that which Japan has used in takin 
of China. The democracies, he says, “keen] 
naval threats, would have been lulled into an . 
slumber had Tokyo shrewdly built up a tempor 
ful and commercial empire vast enough to su 
out war with its ‘outer’ enemies.” 

7 7 7 
Camouflage 
PROTECTIVE CONCEALMENT. Prepar . 

War Department and published by United Si OF j 

of Civilian Defense. Washington: Governm: 

ing Office, 1942. 68 Pages; Illustrated; $.25. 

This is not only another of the excellent Civilian Pp, 
fense series issued by the OCD. It is also the most up-to 
date treatment of camouflage available in this country. |; 
is splendidly illustrated and clearly written. 

The book opens with the following caution: “ \lthough 
compiled after a careful review of both European and 
American records, the suggestions offered on the succee 
ing pages must be considered of transient value. Further 
more, each installation presents different problems. It is 
therefore important that concealment projects involving 
patterns, disguise, planting, or construction be preceded by 
thorough planning. The advice and assistance of personnel 
trained in such work should be secured whenever possible 
No camouflage at all may often be safer than camouflage 
ill-conceived.” 

The first section deals with basic considerations of pr 
tective concealment. Then a number of characteristic prob 
lems are considered; then the elements of concealment 
technique; and finally, the procedure and organization 
There are several appendixes which list very complete data 
on concealment materials. 

l suppose that a great many hands were concerned in th 
preparation of this government pamphlet, as there always 
are in officially produced books. Just the same, an excellent 
job of writing and book production like this might well 
have carried the names of those who had the main parts 
In its preparation. P P 
Program for Discussion of the Future 


THE ROAD WE ARE TRAVELLING, 1914-1942. By 
Stuart Chase. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1942. 106 Pages; $1.00. 

Stuart Chase writes more understandably about ec 
nomics than any other American writer. In the first two 
thirds of The Road We are Travelling he reviews ou 
American economic staff from 1914 to 1942. Then in his 
three concluding chapters, he tells us what he thinks we 
ought to consider our main problems for the future. He 
believes that when the war ends “The army, the munitions 
workers, the public at large, can be expected to raise an 
unscalable political barrier to vast unemployment.’ And 
since the country won't stand for the return of prewat! 
conditions, there will be many tremendous problems- 
problems involving employment, investment, excess C 
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pacity ince, money, foreign trade, agriculture, and 


nolitic — at ‘ 
Mr se puts our chief political problem into the fol- 


estion: “What changes in our political institu- 
be necessary to make Democracy more efficient, 
capable of quickly meeting the great economic 
hich governments must make in the years before 
reat of competition and efhciency by the totali 
s may hang over us for a long time. Muddling 
‘hrough will not be good enough.” 

[he purpose of this book—it is the first of a series—is 
set these vast problems up. Mr. Chase doesn’t 
much to say about the place of the military in 

\merica this time. It will be interesting to see 
e balances his future discussions fully unlike most 
w writing about the needs of the future. 
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The Campaigns Around the Mediterranean 


WAVELL IN THE MIDDLE EAST. By Major General 
H. Rowan-Robinson, CB, CMG, DSO. London: Hutch- 
inson & Company, 1942. 
$3.51 
Major General H. Rowan-Robinson adds one more 

sound military book. to the considerable number of books 

ind articles already to his credit. In clear and workman 
like military style he covers the whole North African story 
from the first Italian invasion to the taking over of Syria by 
the British. This is the kind of military account that stu 
dents of war will turn to in years to come when they want 
some concise reading on the particular theater it covers. 
General Rowan-Robinson sticks pretty closely to narra- 

tive until he reaches his last chapter. There he gives a 

number of conclusions \ 


236 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 


th our notice and study as com 
ing from a serious student of war. Like many of his coun- 
trymen and ours, he decries the British lack of preparedness 
which lost one campaign after another. “. . . It may seem 
idle to talk of preparation now,” he writes, “when the hour 
for it has long passed. But it is well, in principle, to lay 
stress on the need so that we may combat what Mr. Church 
ill has called ‘the confirmed unteachability of mankind,’ 
and thus prevent the nation from neglecting its defenses 
and from lapsing once more into that way of sloth which, 
but for the grace of God, would have led us to perdition.” 

General Rowan-Robinson also gives several pages in his 
concluding chapter to his ideas on the need for central 
command. “The teamwork in Libya of Wavell, Cunning- 
ham, and Longmore was fine indeed,” he says; “but it 
stands out not only by its brilliance but by its verity. We 
must therefore trust, not to codperation, but to coérdination. 
The individual performances of the fighting services is su- 
perb; but their devotion, their courage and their skill, 
must largely run to waste unless effectively controlled and 
directed to the common end.” 

if 5 5 


OUTPOSTS OF DEFENSE. By William H. Haas. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 82 Pages; Maps; 
$.25. 

This pamphlet covers the foreign possessions of our 
country, giving brief descriptions of each. But in the few 


months since its preparation our outposts have been pushed 
a lot farther out. 
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Our Main Guides of War 


Field Service Regulations—Operations- 
(FM 100-5) 


Field Service Regulations—Administration— 
(FM 100-10) 


Staff Officers’ Field Manual — The Staff and 
Combat Orders—(FM 101-5) 


The three main guides of war used by our 
Army combined in one handy book. 624 pages. 


$1.25 
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New Soldier’s Handbook 
A MUST for every soldier. The complete text 
of the official Soldier's Handbook with 128 
pages of added material. This compact little 
book has received wide recognition 


$ 50 
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60-mm. Mortar Handbook 
A book so valuable to the mortarman that it 
can be considered an essential tool. It com- 
bines material from Field Manuals 23-85, 
22-5, 25-10, and 7-5. 


$ 50 
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New Infantry Drill Regulations 
An up-to-date 346-page edition with consider- 
able added material useful to soldiers of 
every grade. 
Fabkote binding AS Yep $ .50 
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The Infantry Journal 


The Infaniry <Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Important Books and Manuals of the Month 


News of New Books 


New or re-appearing on The Journat booklist this time 
are the following Field and Technical Manuals: 

(105-5 ) Umpire Manual 10 
1-231) Elementary Weather for Pilots 10 
1-233) Elementary Physics for Pilots .20 
1-900) Mathematics for Pilots ... 10 
10-430) The Saddler 10 
4-315) Mobile Seacoast Artillery 60 

(25- 10) Motor Transport 


How the Jap Army Fights, a new Infantry Journal 
Penguin Book (25c) is perhaps the most important of the 
general books new on the list. It makes available in handy, 
inexpensive, and well-printed form all the material on the 
Jap Army which has appeared in The Journac itself. 

There has been a limited distribution of this book under 
the title The Jap Army by the Army Orientation Courses 
of the Bureau of Public Relations.) 


Signalling and Map Reading for Home Guards (25c 
is a British Penguin book which contains much practical 
material on improvising signal communications equipment 
which should interest our own home guard units. 


About twenty-five other Penguin (25c) books are also 
new (see the whole list on pages 94-95) among them War- 
ships at Work, The Suez Canal, How Russia Prepared, and 
several new murder mysteries. 


Background of Our War ($2.00) from the A 
tation Courses materials (now also being made i; 
is the most thorough book of its kind yet prepar 
clear maps Cov ering every campaign from Po! 
the spring of 1942. 
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Men on Bataan, by John Hersey ($2.50) is the 
interesting and dramatic life of General MacArthur and 
account of the Luzon, Bataan, and Corregidor battles (in. 
cluding the magnificent combat achievements of many 
individual American and Filipino soldiers) yet to be pub- 
lished. It makes you see most vividly the great American 
battle leader and the splendid men he led, and all they did 


Sound Off! edited by Edward A. Dolph ($3.50) is a new 
edition of the standard, 621-page book of the best of the 
Army songs, with full musical accompaniments 


Other new books deemed worthy this month of addition 
to The INFANTRY JouRNAL list are: 

Strategy for Victory, Hanson Baldwin’s new discussion 
on the war ($1.75); What the Citizen Should Know 
About Civilian Defense, by Walter D. Binger and Hilton 
H. Railey ($2.50), the clearest book yet issued on this 
subject; and The Navy Wife, by Anne Briscoe Pye and 


Nancy Shea ($2.50), a fine counterpart to The Army Wife. 





























The Background of Our War 


This is material from the Army Orienta- 
tion Courses. The maps are splendid; the 
text unbiased. 








$2.00 





Sound Off: Soldier Songs from the 
Revolution to World War Il 
Edited by E>DwaRD ARTHUR DOLPH 
Music arranged by PHILIP EGNER 
A new edition of the best collection of 
Army songs. Every company or similar unit 


should have a copy. 
$3.50 


New Books for Entertainment 
and Edification 


Men on Bataan! 
By JOHN HERSEY 


A striking and moving account of Ameri- 
can soldiers with their backs next to the wall, 
plus the story of MacArthur. 


$2.50 


MacArthur on War 
Edited by FRANK C. WALDROP 


A collection of the most important 
ings of General MacArthur. 


$3.00 





























